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SCARLET BERRIES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
———— 
CHAPTER VII. 
Tike April morning clouds, that pass, 
With varying shadow, o’er the grass, 
And imitate, on field and furrow, 
Life's chequered scene of joy and sorrow ; 
Like streamlet of the mountain north, 
Now in a torrent racing forth, 
Now winding slow its silver train, 
And almost slumbering on the plain ; 
Like breezes of the autumn day, 
Whose voice inconstant dies away, 
And ever swells again as fast, 
W hen the ear deems its murmur past; 
Thus various, my romantic theme 
Flits, winds, or sinks, a morning dream. 
Marmion. 
PavL passed the morning of Christmas Day in a 
manner which presented a strange contrast to the 
pleasant interview which Herbert had epjoyed with 
Lady Laura Pangbourne. 
fle went out early, leaving Mrs. Fanthorpe in- 
sensible, and worse generally than on the preceding 
night, aud walked briskly to Highgate, stopping at 
the house of a stock and share-broker, named Loseby, 
who occupied an agreeably situated and handsomely 
turnished villa at the top of the hill. The broker 
was at home, busied with his accounts; and he was 
= as his wife and family had gone to church. 
ap Loseby was a tall, gaunt man, with iron gray 
Hair, aud a long, stern face, rigid, and worn with the 
cares of a business life, which gave him little rest, 
and kept his mind continually on the stretch, His 
reception of Paul was neither warm nor cordial. He 
Pointed to a chair, and exclaimed : 

Take a seat. I presume you have called to pro- 
ag ‘settlement? It is time that you did so, for 
= have been very unlucky lately, and you are 
sePly in my debt. I cannot keep your accounts 
> sm much longer, unless I receive some money; 

ough I firmly believe there will be a rise soon in 





[THE ARREST. | 
all the securities you hold, and an improvement gene- 
rally in prices.” 

“I have brought you money, Mr. Loseby,” an- 
swered Paul, opening his pocket-book, und counting 
out the notes which Cyrus Horton iad given him. 
“ Be good enough tolook over those, 1 think you will 
find two thousand pounds. It is all I can raise. 
What little money I had, and what belonged to my 
mother, has already been swallowed up. The mania 
for speculation in which I‘have indulged has ruined 
me ” 


“Every one cannot win,” said the broker; “ some 
must lose. Butif you can afford to hold on, I think 
you will recover your losses.” 

“That is what you have said for two long weary 
years!” exclaimed Paul, with a sigh. “I have fol- 
lowed a phantom, but my lucky star is again in the 
ascendant, and I hope soon to have more mouey than 
I know what to do with.” 

“Indeed! how is that ?” asked the broker, laying 
down his pen, and regarding him curiously. 

“ At present it is my secret. All I can tell you 
is that a change is about to take place in my posi- 
tion. Keep the accounts going on, and rest assured 
that you shall suffer no loss through me.” 

“That is agreeable pews, indeed! Will you take 
a glass of wine ?” said Mr. Loseby, whose respect for 
his visitor began to rise. 

Paul refused, and continued to talk of business, 
entering into a variety of details, and receiving in- 
formation upon different points. He had been in- 
fected with a desire to become rich in a hurry, and 
had speculated largely on the Stock Exchange, being 
led on his wild chase of fortune by the insidious and, 
as it turned out, unlucky advice of his broker, who 
had a great influence over him, and was a gainer by 
his ill snecess to a much greater extent than his 
client had any idea of. 

He did not stay long. He thonglit much on his 
way home of the change which was about to take 
place in his position, and smiled as:he congratulated 
himself upon the coy nymph Fortune, whom he had 
wooed so long, d so persistently set her 
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| face against him, changing her capricious mind, and 
raising him, by a few turns of her magic wand, tv 
the highest pinnacle of the social scale. 

No more hard work, no more humiliation and 
struggling with poverty. What he had sought had 
come at last. He was yet young, and could enjoy 
the pleasures of the world. As a barrister he might 
have spent the best years of his life in toil, until be 
had acquired a competency; and when the means 
wherewith to enjoy life arrived, he would be too old, 
and the long-coveted money lie like worthless iron 
at his banker's, 

In spite of his exultation, and the jubilee he was 
celebrating in his own mind, his was a wretched 
Christmas Day. He dined almost by himself at a 
public place ; and we turn with relief to Park House, 
where the relations of the Earl of St. Lawrence, who 
were to be his guests, were assembling. 

A bitter easterly wind tore along the snow-covered 
streets, which were not much frequented, everyone 
being engaged in some fashion, however humble, in 
entertaining his friends, or celebrating the festive 
occasion in his own private circle. 

The grand banquet was over at nine o'clock, and 
the wine flowed briskly. Herbert, Viscount Lang- 
dale, stole away for a brief space to recover from the 
effects of the giddy whirl of excitement in which he 
had been plunged nearly all day. In his room—that 
apartment in which Paul had been received by tho 
young patrician—he found peace, for it contained 
many a souvenir of Lady Laura, the most recent of 
which was the bunch of scarlet berries, which her 
ladyship had brought him with her own fair hands 
as a Christmas gift. 

He heard the clock of some neighbouring church 
strike the hour of ten, and mechanically counted the 
strokes. He thought of all the splendour he was 
going to give up, and laughed aloud when he re- 
called the civility and homage the poor relations— 
annual guests at Park House—had lavished upon 
him, as the heir to the vast possessions of the Earl 
of St. Lawrence. 

Suddenly the door opened abruptly, and he was 
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surprised to see his valet, Eason, enter without cere- 
mony, crying: 

“Save yourself, my lord! save yourself! 
police are on the stairs, and i 

He had no time to say more, for two policemen, 
accompanied by Cyrus Horton and an inspector named 
‘Thompson, appeared. The latterexclaimed, without 
delay : 

*“ Am [ addressing Viscount Langdale ?” 

“That is the name I am known by,” he replied. 
“But why do you ask? and wliy are you here? This 
intrusion is unwarrantable, and I will not suffer it.” 

‘Lhe inspector smiled grimly, and retreated to the 
threshold of the door, while the constables, at a sign 
from Horton, stepped to the two windows. An es- 
cape was evidently feared. The man-hunter was in 
his glory. His face beamed with an unspeakable 
satisfaction. He breathed quickly, his nostrils were 
dilated, and his restless gaze wandered here, there, 
and everywhere. 

‘he inspector produced a piece of paper anda pair 
of handcuffs, continuing, as he displayed the mana- 
cles with an ominous jingle : 

“I arrest you inthe name of the law, Viscount 
Langdale. Here is the warrant for my proceeding. 
‘The charge against yon is one of murder. You are 
accused of killing the widow Owen; but I must warn 
you that anything you say will be used in evidence 
against you.” 

Viscount Langdale became deathly pale. He had 
risen from the couch on which he had been reelining’ 
on the entry of his rude and unwelcome visitors. He’ 
now sank back; the cigar he was smoking Hl 
from his mouth, and lay burning on the carpet. Ina 
low voice, but not so low as to be inaudible to the 
inspector and Cyrus Horton, he murmured : 

“The widow Owen! I am lost !—utterly lost!” | 

For some time so completely was he overcome he 
appeared to be in a faint. His eyes closed, his hands. 
sauk by his side, and the inspector, watching him 
narrowly, forbore to disturb him rudely while in this 
helpless condition. 

The man-hunter busied himself in looking round 
the room, opening drawers and ransacking them, 
emptying their contents on the floor; then sinking 
on his knees and turning everything over with his 
lands. The result of his investigations was soon 
apparent. He discovered several things which car- 
ried out the theory of the prosecution. 

Among these the most important were the scarlet 
berries which Laura Pangbourne had given him, and 
which were on the table. Cyrus Horton had, during 
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a recent examination of the garden of the widow | from 


Owen's cottage, seen that a bunch of holly had been: 
broken off the tree. The finding of the scarlet ber- 
ries was one link in a chain. In a drawer was 

with several weapons of the same sort, a poniard, 
ou the blade of which was a stain of what appeared 
to be blood. The inference was that this had been 
recently used, and the size of it was just such as 
would have inflicted the wound which proved fatal 
to the widow Owen. 

Hanging up in a wardrobe were a pair of trousers, 
covered with blood, and seeming to be pushed in 
there out of the way, and on the knees were traces of 
green moss, as if he had been climbing over walls 
either before or after a fall of rain. Ina pocket of 
these trousers were a pair of light-coloured gloves, 
the backs of which had been scratched by some- 
body’s nails. A pair of boots and an umbrella, both 
bearing pieces of scarcely dry clay, next occupied h‘s 
attention; and lastly a box of civars, of the brand 
Regalia Reina, and several cigar-holders, were pushed 
with the other things into a carpet bag carried by 
the amateur detective. 

“T have done,” he said; “and am well satisfied. 
The proofs I have here would hang a dozen men!” 

These brutal words had the effect of rousing Vis- 
count Langdale, who sat up, like one suffering from 
a hideous nightmare, and exclaimed: 

“T am the victim of a mistake, sir. Will you al- 
low me to communicate with my father? I have no 
doubt everything will be easily explained.” 

“T am sorry, my lord,” answered Inspector Thomp- 
son, “that we can allow you to see no one at pre- 
sent. Your friends will be able to have an interview 
with you in the presence of witnesses, and you may 
consult your legal adviser. We have a cab in the 
street, and must take you with us, if you will be good 
enough to save us any furthertrouble and come down- 
stairs.” 

Viscount Langdale bowed his head. Oyrus Hor- 
ton put himself on one side of him; the inspector on 
the other. One constable went in front; the second 
one followed behind. The young man’s agitation was 
excessive ; so much so that he had to lean upon the 
arm of the inspector for support, instinctively avoid- 
ing Horton, as if he knew that it was he who had 
hunted him down with such perseverance and saga- 
city. 

On the grand staircase they passed several domes- 


tics, who were mute with surprise and horror. Eason 
had heard the charge, and it was soon known through 
the house that the viscount was arrested for murder. 
The prisoner saw Eason in the hall, and exclaimed : 

“Eason, letan early application be made for bail 
to-morrow. This is some frightful mistake.” 

He had no time to, say more. The front door was 
opened, and his captors hurried him down the steps 
into the hack cab they had in waiting, which con- 
veyed him to a disgraceful confinement ; and still the 
revelry in his father’s house went on—still the guests 
celebrated Christmas, and few of them missed Lang- 
dale. The Earl St. Lawrence was, however, annoyed 
at his absence, which he looked upon as a studied in- 
sult to himself and guests. -He sent an angry mes- 
sage, commanding his presence immediately, if in the 
house, and the stammering servants endeavoured to 
explain what had happened. ‘The earl could not cre- 
dit liis senses. His son arrested for murder, and on 
Ohristmas Day, when the festivities of Park House 
were at their height! 

“Send Eason to me,” he cried. 

The valet came, and in a low tone explained what 
haditaken place. With a loud cry, the earl fell for- 
ward on‘his face, and became insensible. Instantly 
the revelry stopped. The ladies and gentlemen rose 
‘imastonishment, not unmixed with alarm, and a va- 
riety of questions were asked of thedomestics. Soon 
the terrible truth was bandied from mouth to mouth, 
and everyone became grave as he or she compre- 
hentied the nature of the blow which had fallen upon 
‘the mighty house of St. Lawrence. Slowly the crowd 
dispersed, and the earl, who did not recover his con- 
sciousness, was taken in the arms of his men to his 
own apartments, where a physician waited upon him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A robe of truth and trust 
say Oe at 
sec mw 
The dirk of eatin. 
A mask that like the gorget show'd 
Dye-varying on the pigeon ; 
And for a mantle large and broad, 
He wrapt him in Religion. 
Hypocrisy-asta-mode. 
‘Tus arrest of so well-known and exalted a per- 
aonage as Viscount Langdale, only «on of ‘the 
wealthy and haughty Earl of St. Lawrence, made 
‘sensation in aristocratic circles 


Politics were thrown iuto the shade, and everyone, 

the highest to the lowest, jumped to:the:con- 
p@ludion‘that he was guilty, anii«hy? Because‘he 
had a motive. 

Cyrus Horton made no secret of anything that he 
knew. He even wrote a letter to a leading journal, 
and after the preliminary examination before a 
magistrate, the story of the changing of the chil- 
dren was known everywhere. Cyrus Horton was 
landed to the skies as the cleverest detective that 
ever lived; and no one doubted that Viscount Lang- 
dale had, after the revelation made him by Paul, 
gone to Fulham and murdered the widow Owen, she 
being the principal witness in favour of her adver- 
sary’s claim. 

Earl St. Lawrence wasgearly heart-broken. The 
shock was a terrible one to him, and his pride had a 
fall from which it could never recover. With fear- 
ful ingenuity Cyrus Horton constructed his web, 
from which the prisoner, once enmeshed, seemed 
unable to escape. 

Herbert refused to say where he got the scarlet 
berries. He had been out on the night of the mur- 
der, he said, but he could not remember where he 
went. To the best of his recollection he wandered 
about the streets and through Hyde Park in a pur- 
poseless manner, so greatly had he been agitated by 
the communication made him by Paul. He made no 
attempt to establish an alibi. 

An offer of bail made by the earl and anotlrer no- 
bleman was accepted by the magistrate after the 
second examination, when the depositions were com- 
pleted, and the viscount fully committed to take his 
trial at the Central Criminal Court for the wilful 
murder of Anne Owen. He quitted the court with 
his friends, and Cyrus Horton, who, with Paul, had 
watched the proceedings, walked away together. 

The man-hunter was troubled. His face wore a 
troubled expression, and suddenly striking one hand 
against the other, he stopped iu the street, and ex- 
claimed : 

“That man is not guilty !” 

“What!” said Paul, “can you doubt his guilt 
after the evidence you have yourself brought against 
him? All is clear as the sun at noonday. I am 
very sorry te say so, for I would do anything in the 
world to procure his acquittal, but I cannot shut my 
eyes to the facts.” 

“ Nevertheless, he is innocent, and I feel that I 





have gone on & wrong scent, and am now hounding 


a man on to the scaffold who has done nothing to 
merit his fate,” returned Horton. “But I will fing 
the culprit yet! 1 will find him—I will find him!” 

As he uttered these words, he opened and shut his. 
hand as if clutching at an imaginary object which 
had excited his displeasure. 

“T have never yet had occasion to doubt your in- 
telligence, my old friend,” said Paul, banteringly, 
“but I must say it seems to me that you are at fault 
now. On what circumstances do you base your con- 
viction of Herbert’s innocence ?” 

“ On this,” replied Horton, “ and, alone, it is in my 
mind sufficient to establish his innocence. The Fulhaiy 
murder was planned and executed by a clever man, 
who would have studied above all to establish an 
alibi. The viscount does nothing of the sort. He 
reiterates ‘I am innocent ; I have no alii,’ and I wil} 
bet all I possess in the world that I have got the 
wrong man.” : 

With some energy and considerable reasoning 

wer, Paul endeavoured to combat this opinion, but 

e could not dissuade the old man, who became ob- 
stinately silent and shut himself up in his own apart- 
ment for several hours, refusing to see anyone. « 

We must follow Viscount Langdale and his 
father to Park House, whither they proceeded directly 
the liberation on bail of the former was effected. 

The earl took Herbert by the arm and led him into 
the library, He sat down, and, bidding his son do 
the same, said: 

“ Let us talk.” 

were.much altered, traces of suffering were 
apparent, ou their faces, and the deep humiliation 
they had undergone had left its seathing mark upon 
them. 


“ Herbert,” continued the earl, “‘ we are alone here. 
Be candid with me, for our inte’ 3t is identical, and 
tell me if you are guilty of th. crime imputed to 

rs 

“As Heaven is my judge and my witness at this 
‘moment, I declare that [ never even thought of such 
a thing as murder,” auswered Herbert, emphatically. 
“Lady Laura will tell you that I had determined to 
give up my position in my rival’s favour. I was 
only waiting until Christmas Day was over to con- 
sult ‘you,and question you respecting the truth of 
the-story I had heard.” 

“Can I believe you ?” saidthe earl, ina low voice. 
““All this has arisen through my sinful follies in my 


‘| youth. I am terribly punished, and I know not how 


‘ttornct. If you are condemned —— 

He broke down utterly, unable to say another 
ward ; but Herbert courageously replied: - 

*T shall die inuocent.” 

The fault of his early years was coming home to 
him now, and he was suffering bitterly for the indis- 
cretion of his youth. He blamed himself for not tak- 
ing greater precautions than he had done to hedge iv 
his sin. -It seemed madness on his part to have 
written the incriminatory letters which had pro- 
duced so much misery. Why had he not bought up 
these letters? The avalanche had descended upon 
his devoted head, and for some time he was over- 
whelmed and prostrated. 

But grieved as he was, he did not feel the slightest 
inclination to palliate the offence of which all the 
world deemed his son guilty. He looked upon him 
with abhorrence, and determined to do justice as far 
as he was able. He was implacable in his resent- 
ment against Herbert, and refused to believe in his 
protestations of innocence. 

Being a man of violent passions and unaccustomed 
to self-coutrol, he resolved, after a short refl2ctiou, 
to dismiss Herbert from his presence and let him take 
his chance, while he made restitution to Paul, and 
did all in his power to undo the injustice of the past.. 

Turning abruptly to the unhappy young man, who 
was seated before him, he exclaimed: 

“ One fact is indisputable. Blame me as much a% 
you will, we cannot get over the awkward circum- 
stance that you are not my legitimate heir; add to 
which, you have been guilty of a cowardly crime to 
maintain that position which you have so long held~ 
It remains for me to say to you—Go, The worldis 
wide, and my home is no longer a home for you- 
Call at my banker's to-morrow, and you will find. 
that a suitable provision is made for your wants until 
your trial comes on, and, if you are acquitted, you 
shall still be cared for.” 

The old gentleman did not spare Herbert, who was 
cruelly tortured by this speech. His eyes express 
amore than ordinary haughtiness and disdain, 40 
iron will, and an inflexible determination to do what 
he called justice. 

Rising from his seat, Herbert, who was truly 
crushed and heartbroken, said : . 

“I want nothing from you, sir, unless you believ® 
in my innocence. You speak of reinstating the 
rightful heir in the position I have so long usurpe* 
You have but anticipated my motive. Let bim em 





joy what belongs to him. if my fate is adverse, ! 
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ghall not have long to live, and it matters little what | 
, 


becomes of me.” ss 

He moved slowly towards the door, with his eyes 
bent down upon the ground, overcome with a pro- 
found grief, and yet preserving @ semblance of 
dignity. His contrition, his humble manner, and his 
respectful attitude, almost induced the earl to recal 
his harsh decision, but before he could add another 
word to those he’ had already uttered, Herbert had 


quitted the apartment, going no one but himself 


knew whither. 

For some hours the Earl of St. Lawrence re- 
mained alone. He had loved this young man with 
a proud hope that he would one day be the worthy 
jnheritor of his pame, his honour, atid his fortune, 
and he had disgraced the grand old title, and dragged 
it through the mire, by the commission of a crime 
which, if convicted, he would be condemned to death, 
and no interest, however powerful, could save him 
from the ignominy and horror of the scaffold. 

When he had sufficiently recovered himself to be 
able to think calmly over the perplexing situation in 
which he was placed, he rang the bell, in order to 
despatch a messenger for Paul, whom he wished at 
once to see. The servant informed him thata young 
gentleman, who gave the name of Paul Fauthorpe, 
was waiting to see him, and would not have him dis- 
turbed when he Heard that he was alone, and had 
given orders that he should not be interrupted. 

The earl directed that Paul should be at onco ad- 
mitted, and he received him in the same room in 
which the late lamentable scene with Herbert had 
taken place. 

“You have anticipated a request I was about to 
make for your presence, young man!” exclaimed the 
earl, “Lam glad to see you. Be good enough to 
take a seat, and listen to me.” 

“With pleasure,” rejoined Paul. 

“Tdo not wish to have a long story from you,” coti- 
tinued the Earl of St. Lawrence, “ because it will 
only open wounds that I thought healed long ago. I 
am much to blame, and when the story is properly 
understood by the public I shall receive a large share 
of censure. You have, doubtless, called upon me with 
documents and evidence of various sorts to prove 
yourcase. It is unnecessary. I admit everything 
you can urge, and at once acknowledge you as my 
legitimate son and heir.” 

A flush of triumph overspread Paul’s ordinary pale 
face. ; 

“T wish for nothing, my lord,” he answered, “ but 
what I believe myself to be entitled to.” 

“You are entitled to be the master in this honse 
after me, and to bear a proud name which, unhappily, 
Ihave tarnished, and that wretched man which 1 
have so long cherished has sullied for ever. My 
hopes, however, are centred upon you. I have in- 
quired respecting you, and I find that you are a 
clever barrister, rising in your profession, ‘and upon 
you will devolve the honour and reputation of the 
house, as I shall in a few weeks, or perhaps sooner, 
quit this country for the Continent, where I shall, 
in comprative seclusion, spend the remainder of my 
days. You will have a magnificent income at your 
disposal, and I sincerely trust that you will, as Vis- 
count Langdale, do your utmost to make the name 
respected, anid wipe out the foul blot that has fallen 
upon it. You are clever, you are used to work, and 
you will find the parliamentary arena offer you a 
magnificent field.” 

Paul thanked his lordship for his good wishes, and 
was further infornied that he could take up his abode 
atonce at Park House, if he was so disposed, but he 
refused politely on the ground of Mrs. Fanthorpe’s 
liness, 

“Is she seriously unwell?” demanded the earl, 
Whose heart beat quickly at the mention of thename’ 
of one he had once loved so dearly. 

“So ill,” replied Paul, “that I cannot leave her 
for many hours together. You must remember that 
she has always’ been Kind and motherly tome. I 
have regarded her, indeed, until lately as my mother, 
and I should ever reproach myself if any harm bap- 
pened to her through my neglect.” 

“The sentiments you express do you hononr,” 
sid the earl. “Go to’ the bedside of this unhappy 
Woman, and may Heaven be merciful to her! I do 
hot know,” he added, “ how you aré situated with 
tegard to monetary affairs, but do not hesitate to 
draw upon me to any extent you like. Messrs. Lub- 
an and Robarts shall have orders to honour your 

8, 

. Paul was profuse in his thanks, and departed with 
he consciousness of having favourably impressed 

eearl, his father, Who was indeed struck with his 
8eherosity. He could have at once assumed the rank 
audtitle of Viseownt Langdale, and have been the 
inmate of a magnificent mansion, with money and $er- 
Yants to wait upon him; but he, as he thought Iftm- 
self in duty bound, returned to the comparatively 
Poor house in which his supposed mother was lying 





dangerously ill, determining to minister to her wants 
yor he assumed the position which was his of 
ight. 

“Noble young man!” exclaimed the Earl St. Law- 
rence, when he was gone. “ He is, indeed, a son to 
be proud of, and I cannot regret the departure of the 
cowardly assassin of a poor old woman.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
The sea hath its pearls, 
The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart, 
My heart hath its love. 
Great are the sea and the heaven ; 
Yet greater is my heart, 
And fairer than pearls and stars 
Flashes and beams my love. 
Thou little, youthful maiden, 
Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven, 
Are melting away with love! 
he German of Heinrich Heine, 

Tre easterly wind gave place to a wind that was 
mild and genial. Thesnow melted and disappeared, 
and the hard, iron-like frost gave up its grip of the 
earth. 

When Herbert quitted his father’s mansion in Pic- 
cadilly, he wandered about the streets in a discon- 
solate manner. His walk was a purposeless one. It 
flashed through his mind that he might forfeit his 
bail, and he fancied that Lord St. Lawrenée had 
darkly hinted at such a course, but he was an 
resolved that he would not leave the country. He 
would stay and take the mercy that a jury of his 
countrymen, on hearing the evidence for and against, 
would mete out to him. 

Without knowing it, he found he had strolled as 
far as the house in which the Countess of Corring- 
ton resided. He wished to see Lady Laura, but he 
had not sufficient courage to demand an interview. 
How would she-receivé him? Was it not likely 
that she would be infected with the popular preju- 
dice against him, and refuse to see him? How 
greatly fallen was the once gay and courted Viscount 

angdale ! 

He approached the house more nearly, and gazed 
at the windows as if he hoped to see Laura at one of 
them. It was a strange circumstatice that he did 
see her. Unable to résist his inclination, he knocked 
at the door, and asked to see Lady Laura Pang- 
bourne. The servant, who knew him, made some 
demur at first, but evéntually allowed him to stand 
in the hall while he took his name up to the drawing- 
room, descending ey and informing the vis- 
count that he thight follow him. 

Wheu be entered the room, Lady Laura was still 
standing at the window. Her mother was not there, 
and directly the door closed, she ran to him, ex- 
claiming: 

“T expected this visit from you, dear Herbert. I 
have been waiting and Watching ever since I heard 
that you had been liberated on bail. I knew that 
you would fly to me on the wings of the wind, as I 
would have flown to you, if my mother would have 
allowed me; but she will on no account hear of my 
being mixed up in what she calls a disgraceful cti- 
minal case. I have been trying to elude her vigi- 
lance for days past, because I know that you are in- 
nocent of the crime imputed to you.” 

“You know it, Laura!” exclaimed Herbert, look- 
ing at her curiou 

“OF course! 


i. é 

ave you forgotten that on the 
night of the murder you called on me, my mother 
being out at Lady Cavingham’s, and stayed with me 


three hours. You were abstracted and wretched the 
whole time, and I did not guess the cause, though 
your confession afterwards enlightened me. Then, 
again, did not I give you the bunch of scarlet berries, 
to which so much importance is attached. Depend 
upon it, Herbert, I will save you when the trial takes 
place.” 

“Never!” exclaimed Herbert. “I will not suffer 
your fair name to be dragged into a criminal case, 
and your delicate nature to be shocked by the rude 
questions which counsel will put to you. I can but 
die, Laura, and what is death when the conscience is 
clear, and void of offence ? I care not what fate befals 
me, since you, dearest, believe me innocent.” 

Lady Laura Pangbourne was about to reply, when 
the door opened, and the Countess of Corrington 
entered, dressed in visiting costume, which she had 
not had time to change. Her face was convulsed 
with rage, and she exclaimed, in a voice that trembled 
with passion: 

“How dare you, sir, visit my daughter, and con- 
verse with her in my absence? The events which 
have lately taken place, and to which I will not 
further allude, effectually sever the relations which 
forinerly existed between you. I must request—nay, 
order—that you never enter my house again. [have 
just quitted the Earl of St. Lawrence, and he in- 
forms me that hé has disowned you. What your 
ultimate fate may be I cannot pretend tosay. I hope 





and trust that you will escape with your life, but you 
must, I think, agree with me that it is very unseemly 
for you to inflict your presence, unsolicited, on either 
my daughter or myself.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Laura, “bow can you treat 
Herbert with such severity? He is not guilty, and 
I can prove that——” 

“ Pray do not waste your eloquence,” interrupted 
the countess. “Iam as well able to form an opinion 
as yourself, Laura. We will not prolong a discus- 
sion which must be painful to all parties. If this 
gentleman has any regard for you, as he would have 
me to believe, he will at once quit the room, and make 
any further communication with which he may 
favour us in writing.” 

Herbert bowed, and retired, saying: 

“We shall mect again, Laura; and I will endea- 
vour to save my life, which I have up to this time 
considered worthless. I will try to save it because 
it is precious in your eyes.” 

When he was gone, Lady Laura Pangbourne sank 
back on a sofa in a state of prostration, giving every 
sign of acute angtish. 

Herbert, now Viscount Langdale no longer, made 
@ strange resolution. It was, he knew, principally 
owing to the industry and detective talent of Cyrus 
Horton that he bad been accused of the murder of 
the widow Owen, and he directed his footsteps toa 
police-station when he left the Countess of Corring- 
ton, and obtained the address of the man-hunter. 

When he reached the street in Islington in which 
Mr. Horton resided, he found him at home, and re- 
quésted to seo him. He was admitted, and the old 
man started to perceive the man whom he had hunted 
into hie present miserable position. Yet he was glad 
to see him, for a conviction of his innocence grew 
vpon him day by day, and he was trying to undo 
the error into which he became convinced he had 
fallen. 

“Viscount Langdale!” he exclaimed. “ Thisis an 
honour Which is as great'as it is unexpected.” 

“Do not be satirical, I beg,” answered Herbert, 
mildly. “I oncé had a right to that title—at least, I 
thought so—but now I am nobody. You onglit to 
know my true name and position as well as anybody. 
I have come heré to ask you why you select me as 
the assassin of the widow Owen, and to make a few 
representations to you whith will prove that it is ex- 
tremely improbable that T should have been guilty of 
the crime that you lay to ny charge.” 

“TF am willing to listen'to you, but I ought to in- 
form you that it is to'a magistrate or to a police- 
officer that you should make your statement.” 

“ What!” cried Herbert, recoiling in horror, “Are 
you not paid for what yowdo? Is it possible that 
you are a detective from ¢hoice ?” 

“Tt is exactly so,” reptied Cyrus Horton, looking a 
little foolish. 

“What a strange taste,” continued Herbert. “I 
should not have believed that a man could have be- 
come a hunter of his fellow-men, hounding them to 
the prison and the scaffold. Pardon me if my re- 
marks are offensive.” 

“TI do not find them extremely palatable,” replied 
Horton ; “ and it will be mére agreeable to me if you 
will cut this interview short, and put in writing any- 
thing you have to say.” 

Herbert’s manner had not been conciliatory, and 
the old man’s vanity was hurt. If Herbert had not 
been so precipitate he might have listened to him, 
but as it was, he refused to do so, and, with as much 
politeness as he could summon to his aid, he showed 
him the door, still convineed that he was innocent, 
and determining to do all he could to vindicate his 
innocence, but refusing to be dictated to or made ri- 
diculous in his own eyes’ and his own house. 

Once more Herbert found himself driven away ; 
and, dejected, hopeless, despairing, he sought a hotel 
where he had formerly stayed, and there brooded 
over his misfortunes, wondering whether the light 
would ever break through the thick clouds which 
compassed him. 

He had not been gone long, before another knock 
at the door roused Mr. Horton, and this time he heard 
@ voice in the passage which he did not know. 

“Bless me!” said the old man, irritably, “ what 
can bring so many people to this house to-day? Who 
is that, I wonder ?’ 

Getting up, he half opened his door and listened, 
hearing a voice exclaim: 

“Does Mr. Pant Fanthorpe live here ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the servaut. 

“Ts heat home?” 

“No, sir; he has just gone ont; but I do not think 
he will belong. Will you step upstairs ?” 

“T should like to,” replied the visitor. ‘My name 
is, I suppose, of no consequence, but if there should 
be anydnein Mr. Fanthorpe’s roum, [ am the Earl of 
St. Lawrence.” 

“Oh!” thought Mr. Cyrus Horton, “the plot 
thickens. What brings the earl hero? It is time 
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for me to interfere. A moment earlier, and he would 
have met the viscount.” 

Opening the door wide, he went into the passage, 
and exclaimed: 

“Pardon me, my lord, Iam a friend of Mr, Fan- 
thorpe’s, and shall have much pleasure in accom- 
pavyiug you upsiairs, aud waiting with you uniil his 
return.” 

* As yon please, sir,” rejoined the earl. 

Mr. Horton led the way upstairs, and asked the 
earl into the sitting-room usually occupied by Paul. 

“| am a friend of thefamily,” continued Mr. Hor- 
ton, offering the visitor a chair, “and shall be glad 
to give you any information of which you stand in 
need. Mr. Paul is a rising young advocate, but he 
has had a melancholy Christmas. He works hard 
and deserves his holidays, but with illuess in the 
house, avd as 

‘The earl cut short Mr. Horton’s remarks by say- 
ing: 

*Can I see Mrs. Fanthorpe? I used to know her 
in happier and more prosperous days, and I should 
like to see her once more before she passes away for 
ever. 

Cyrus Horton called the servant, and asked her 
if Mrs. Fanthorpe’s state was too critical to permit 
her to see visitors. The reply was that she was no 
worse and no better than in the morning; but that 
Mr. Paul had given strict orders that no one should 
be admitted in his absence to the sick chamber. 

“ What are his reasons ?” inquired Mr. Horton. 

The domestic did not know. 

“I think, my lord,” said Cyrus Horton, “ that, con- 
sidering the nature of our friendship with the family, 
we may venture to pay a visit to Mrs. Fanthorpe, in 
spite of the son’s orders to the contrary.” 

“Mr. Paul said-that I was on no account to allow 
you, sir, to see my mistress,” exclaimed the servant, 
“and he declared that he would dismiss me instantly 
if he found that I disobeyed him.” 

“That's odd,” observed the man-hunter. “ But you 
will have to disregard your orders for once, Mary. 
This gentleman and I are going into the invalid’s 
chamber. Show us the way, if you please, and we 
will protect you against the anger of Mr. Paul.” 

The girl looked from one to the other, as if un- 
decided how to act, but Mr. Horton settled the ques- 
tion for her, by advancing to the door which led to 
Mrs. Fanthorpe’s room, and he was closely followed 
by the Earl of St. Lawrence, who, though much 
agitated, took the utmost interest in his movements, 

(To be continued.) 
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SCIENCE. 





THE temperature of the flame of gunpowder burned 
within a rifle or cannon is estimated by Bunsen and 
Schischkoff at 3,340 deg. Centigrade. 

A New Comet.—M. Tempel has discovered a new 
comet at Marseilles. 1t was seen for the first time 
on the 27th Nov., at 9 p.m., in the constellation of Pe- 
gasus, R.A., 311 deg. 15 min. ; polar distance, 75 deg. 
44min. The comet is a nebula measuring from 12 
to 15 minutes in diameter ; it has no nucleus, and is 
even less luminous at the centre than on the circum- 
ference. It is advancing at the rate of one degree 
per day in R.A., and 55 minutes in declination. 

Soar Heat.—The earth moves round the sun 
once in 365} days, and its path or orbit is almost 
circular. It is usual to represent this orbit as 
markedly elliptical, but it is so nearly circular that 
when drawn exactly to scale, as shown on a diagram, 
the departure from the circular is hardly perceptible. 


The positions of the earth’s axis in all parts of its | 


orbit are parallel to one another; hence the pole 
which is at one time directed towards the sun is at 
another turned from it. The climate of any place on 
the earth’s surface is determined primarily by the 
length of the days and nights, and the relative 
duration of the seasons, and these again depend upon 
the latitude of the place. Climate is secondarily de- 
termined in the first place by the nature of the sur- 
face, whether water or land, and if land by the height 
of the land; in the second place, by currents of air; 
thirdly, by currents of waier. Land surfaces tend 
to have an extreme climate, water surfaces a mode- 
rate climate. In all parts of the world snow lies 
all the year round upon land elevated above a certain 
height called the level of the perpetual snow line. 
At the equator the snow line is at a height of from 
15,000 to 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, di- 
minishing in height gradually until we enter the 
Arctic circle; but even there it is not yet determined 
whether the line actually descends so low as the 
level of the sea. Other circumstances are not less 
important. Currents in the air modify climate by 
transporting heat and water vapour from one place 
to another. Over a large part of the surface of the 
earth the winds are nearly constant in their direc- 


would be vastly more extreme than at present. The 
same thing is true of currents of water. Currents 
in the sea transport heat from one place to another. 
They are caused partly by the unequal heating of 
the sea, partly by winds. Over a large part of the 
surface of the earth, the ocean currents are constaut 
in their direction. In conclusion, we may instance 
the course of that great current or ocean river 
the Gulf Stream, with its great breadth and depth 
of highly-heated water pouring. and diffusing its 
stream into the colder seas, and so tempering the 
climate of the land it approaches. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON PROTOPLASM. 


Proressor HUXLEY, in his lecture at South Ken- 
sington, has given an explanation of the general 
nature of the second great reparative of the earth in 
the vital agent or protoplasm. He gave a lively 
definition of it in its twofold great aspects, by point- 
ing to the lichens ou our walls, and the vegetable 
growth which may be observed when we expose 
aquaria to light. It has manufactured itself— 
we need not stay now to inquire how—into thou- 
sands and millions or tens of millions of that of 
which it was originally composed. Thus these living 
particles are converted into solid matter, and are 
added to the solid constituents of the globe. These 
convert fluid and gaseous matters into dense solids 
which, under favourable circumstances, accumulate 
in strata of vast thickness. We have a familiar 
example of this in Scotland and Ireland, in what is 
familiarly called the peat regions. Ireland is called 
the Green Isle mainly on account of the peculiar as- 
pect caused by this peat formation; for here we find 
to depths of 10, 20, or 30 feet or more, a soil dead 
at bottom covered with a vegetation of which mosses 
form the principal part, with other plants of a low 
organism. And in their accumulations they may re- 
main for an indefinite period of time ; for should it so 
happen that they form parts of the delta of a river 
covered by the flowing on of sand and mud, it might 
be preserved for thousands or millions of years. Los- 
ing its volatile constituents, and subject to pressure, 
it becomes in the course of time a substance resem- 
bling coal. Thus a little moss may become an all- 
important agent in adding to the material of the 
earth ; and there is no reason why it should not go 
on extending its operations for years and hundreds 
and thousands of years, so long as the coyditions for 
its growth and extension are favourable. 

The learned professor then glanced at the mighty 
agency effected by animal life. The most valuable 
addition to knowledge has been afforded in very 
recent years. When it was proposed to lay down a 
telegraphic cable between this country aud the United 
States of America, it became necessary for the first 
time to institute a thorough examination into the 
depths of the ocean, and this has resulted in infor- 
mation of the most surprising nature. He again, as 
he had done in the case of the mountains, urged his 
audience to form clear conceptions of the insignifi- 
cant proportions of the depths of the sea at its pro- 
foundest depth, in comparison with the vast profound 
of the globe. The investigation thus made re- 
sulted in a mass of interesting and new facts. From 
the shore of Valentia, in Ireland, to the opposite 
coast of America the most certain results bad been 
obtained by these investigations. Out to a depth of 
2,400 fathoms, at the distance of a thousand miles, 
the most certain facts have now been ascertained as 
to the formation. Many thousand square miles, as 
now well ascertained, of the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, 10,000 to 15,000 feet beneath the surface of 
the sea, are at present being covered with a chalky and 
siliceous substance by the action of plants and animals. 
Generally speaking, the bottom is of a grayish de- 
scription of mud, quite akin to chalk. Placed under 
the microscope, it presents many specimens like the 
obsidian or volcanic glass and lava. There can be 
little doubt that this is due, according to the theory 
of Dr. Wallich, to volcanic eruptions in Iceland and 
the North, the materials from which are carried to 
vast lengths by the wind. The pebbles found in 
these deep-sea dredgings are no doubt to be ascribed 
to ice coming down from the mountain heights under 
the conditions before explained. 

Tho learned professor then entered into a minute 
and beautiful description of the wonders worked by 
the Diatomacez, Foraminifera, Radiolaria, Spongide, 
in the depths of the ocean. ‘The old classic fable of 
the hydra is far surpassed by the wonders of the 
deep, where heads, arins, limbs, everything are mul- 
tiplied in a most surprising manner.’ The professor 
brought in illustration some interesting diagrams to 
show the vast influence of the little coral architect 
in the formation of the American peninsula of 
Florida, and to show the vast areas of the bottom 
of the Pacific and other oceans that are at present 

being covered by beds of limestone, which are the 
products of those wonderful gelatinous items, acti- 





tion, sg that but for this wonderful agent climate 
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WirTH regard to the “Southwark and City Sup. 
way,” for which notices have been given, it appears 
that the object of the promoters is to construct a 
double tunnel capable of conveying eight millions of 
passengers aunually, at fares fixed at a halfpenny for 
second-class and a penny for first-class, which it jg 
estimated should pay from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
on the proposed capital of 100,0001. The line wil| 
commence near St. George’s Church in the Borough, 
passing under the centre of the Borough, diverging 
under Hibernia Wharf to avoid London Bridge, ang 
terminating in Arthur-street, near Cannon-street, City, 

By the end of the year 1869 there will be laid in 
the United States, in round numbers, 110,000 tons of 
steel rails, equal to 1,100 miles of steel road; and of 
this amount about 36,000 tons (equal to 360 miles) 
will be laid during the present season. The extent 
of the railways in operation in France at the close of 
September, 1869, was 10,302 miles, as compared with 
9,929 miles at the close of September, 1868. It fol- 
lows that the length of new railway brought into 
operation in France in the twelve months ending 
September 30th this year was 373 miles. The work 
of railway construction is probably now proceeding 
faster in France than in Great Britain. 

CHANNEL RaiLway Bripez.—M. Boutel’s pro. 
posed bridge across the Chanuel is obtaining atten- 
tion. Lord Henry Lennox, in his address at the So- 
ciety of Arts, said: ‘My impression is that this is 
the best scheme for a bridge over the Channel that 
has been proposed. There is in Paris a model, ona 
large scale; which bore ten times the weight which 
would require to be borne by the Channel Bridge, 
constructed with less than one ton of metal, and 
resting on two abutments of rough timber, which 
were incapable of sustaining a very great strain. M. 
Boutel was kind enough to describe his drawing to 
me at length; and even if the Channel Bridge were 
not attempted, his plan of buildiog in bridges is capa- 
ble of such astonishing results as to make it well 
worthy the study of our own engineers.” 

ADMINISTRATION OF CHLOROFORM.—Very young 
children take choloform well, and in them accidents 
are most rare. Children from the age of eight aud 
upwards are as liable to accidents as those older. 
Very aged persons rarely die from chloroform ; but 
respecting these the data are perhaps not largo 
enough. Those accustomed to the free use of stimu- 
lants take chloroform slowly, succumb to it with diffi- 
culty, rally early, and very seldom pass into a state 
of danger. There is no special risk in cases in 
which the heart is known to be diseased. Patients 
who are in a state of terror or extreme anxiety at 
the time of inhalation are in great risk uf sudden 
action of the anesthetic and collapse; in such, the 
administration of brandy should never be omitted. 
Very hot whether renders patients more susceptible. 
Debilitating influences generally, but especially such 
as act mainly on the nervous system, increase the 
risk. It is possible that in this way the prevalence 
of epidemic catarrh (approaching perhaps to influ- 
enz:) may mako a large proportion of the community 
bad subjects for chloroform, and may thus bring 
about a group of accidents. The profession is all 
but unanimous in the belief that there are no special 
circumstances in the health of the patient which 
forbids the use of chloroform when rendered neces- 
sary by circumstances. In other words, the risk 
from it never equals that from the shock of a pain‘ul 
operation. “A case for operation is a case for chilv- 
roform.” At the same time, it is needless to point 
out that, for all minor operations in which it offers 
no special advantage beyond the avoidance of sho:t 
or trivial pain, it is wise to abstain from its use. 





Ctays anp Cuina Stone.—The returns stating 
the production of the more important clays andChius 
stone in this country, in the year 1868, show that 
Cornwall produced 100,000 tons of porcelain clay, o 
the value of 91,666/.; 29,000 tons of China stone, 0 
the vale of 23,2001.; and 1,479 tons of fire-clay, of 
the value of 5541. The two first items show swaller 
quantities than in 1867. Devonshire produced, 0 
1868, 12,000 tons of porcelain clay, of the value o! 


1 9,6002.; and 45,000 tons of Teignmouth clay, of the 


value of 20,250/. The last item shows not quite 8° 
large a quantity as in 1867. In Dorsetshire, 150,00" 
tons of pottery and other clays, of the value of 3,700". 
were obtained in 1868. There were also produced 
in Staffordshire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c., 675,000 
tons of fire-clays, of the value of 168,750I. These 
items amount to 1,012,479 tons of fine and fire-clays, 
of the value of 317,7701. This is not so large 4 T& 


turn as that of 1867. A list of porcelain and - 
clay works, working in 1868, compiled by Mr. Rober 
unt, the keeper of mining records, shows 90 io 
rnwall; in Devonshire, 5 producing porcelain clay, 
and 4 Teignmouth clay ; and there were also il - 
ducing Poole clay, and 16 in Staffordshire produclyg 





Stourbridge clay. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Wiren the messengers sent by Lord Allan Fenlow 
entered Deerwood House, they found Sir Clinton in 
a strangely excited mood; and wheu they had de- 
livered their errand, he started up, with the excla- 
auation: 

“The Lady Genifrede gone! Fled to a French 

convent! Ab! we will bring this ladybird from 
her flight! She hopes to escape an unwelcome lover 
—prefers to be the bride of the Church instead of Sir 
Clinton Deerwood!” he said, with sarcastic rage. 
“I swear she shall not eseape me!” and he raised a, 
gold crucifix to his lips. “By this I swear that 
neither Genifrede nor inez shall elude my grasp. 
The one I will wrest from the nunnery where she 
would hide herself, and the other shall also be brought 
back to my arms.” 
_At this moment a man entered, and approached 
Sir Clinton, and, touching him upon the arm, whis- 
= something in his ear, as if to check him in his 
wrath. 

With a sudden change of mien, and assuming a 
Hy tone, Sir Clinton turned to the messengers, and 
sald: 

“Good men, you have witnessed my great emotion, 
whose exhibition I pray you pardon. For the mo- 
nent the sad and sudden tidings ye brought unsettled 
my mind, and caused me to imagine that more than 
one friend had deserted me. I scarce know what I 
uttered, but I fear they were frenzied words. But 
take no thought of them, I pray you, and only tell 
thy master, on thy return home, that Sir Clinton 
Deerwood will at once set out, and endeavour to 
overtake his affianced bride ere she rashly gnters a 
convent to sacrifice her life to mistaken ideas of re- 
ligious duty. ‘ell Lord Allan this, and that I feel 
that his daughter will gladly return with me, for but 
yesterday she gave me glimpses or her heart which 
assured me that she loved me devotedly.” 

“We will convey the message to our lord, if so be 
he has not already set forth in search of his daughter, 
when we again reach Fenlow Castle,” returned one 
of the omissaries in reply. 

Sir Clinton now bade Damon—who was the man 
Who had so quickly changed his mastcr’s tone—show 
Lord Allan’s messengers to the servants’ dining-hall, 
and there see to it that they had refreshments ere 

they departed on their homeward way. Then he 
added, as the man was leading the visitors away: 

“Return to me, after seeing these men attended 
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to. I shall have need of thy help, for I must make 
preparations for a speedy journvy, and would have 
thee bear me company, good Damon.” 

After his visitors had departed, Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood again grew angry as before, and strode up aud 
down his apartment with heavy steps, while he ex- 
elaimed, in wrathful tone: 

“'T’he two have taken flight in one night! It is 
strange, and one would think that, bad au acquaint- 
ance been possible between them, it was a precon- 
certed movement. But that isimpossible, for neither 
knew of the ‘other’s existence till yester-afternoun, 
when the Lady Genifrede wandered so carelessly 
about the grounds here, and came nigh the pavilion. 
But I am certain that she did not speak with Inez, 
for the latter is shy and reserved, and has always 
fled at the approach of any steps but mine to her 
secluded home, and, besides, there was no time for 
any words between thetwo, as 1 immediately followed 
Genifrede, after missing her from the arbour, and 
must have come upon her just as she paused before 
the pavilion. So I am assured that neither knew the 
other’s name, though it may be that Inez supposed 
the Lady Genifrede to be the future wife of whom 
I had spoken to her, and so grew foolishly jealous 
of her as a rival in my affections, and has now, in 
revenge, left the pavilion. If so, then I must put 
secret spies upon her track, and have the silly girl 
brought back to mo; for even when I have become 
wedded to the Lady Genifrede there will be many 
hours wherein I can solace myself with the society of 
my lovely Inez, who has yet a strong hold upon my 
heart.” 

Sir Clinton uttered these thoughts and resolves as 
he paced the elegantly-furnished chamber, and then 
he turned to the man Damon, who had made his ap- 
pearance, with the question : 

“Hast any news yet of Inez? Thinkest thon she 
has gone any distance away, or has only hidden her- 
self in a fit of jealousy, because she saw the Lady 
Genifrede in the garden yesterday? This is my 
supposition, and I should like to know its truth be- 
fore I go away to bring back the Lady Genifrede to 
her home, her senses, and her devoted lover's arms.” 

“TI have some news which will, mayhap, throw 
light upon the matter. We have, of late, discovered 
that the dwarf who has served at Deerwood Houso 


for three years and upwards is also missing. I | 


doubt if we should have noted this event, had not | 
sent for his | seaport, and we know not which road she may have 


Lady Emmeline, who loved his playing, 


presence, yester-eve, iu her apartments. But Syl- | taken. 


ah 


, “Well, but what light doth this poor dwarf’s abe 
| sence throw upon that of which we spoke ?” demand- 

ed Sir Clinton, irritably. “At best, he was but a 
| poor idiot lad, who only knew his musical art. Speak 
further! What meanest thou, Damon?” 

* But this, my lord,” answered the man. “ Dost 
not remember that he was ever loitering about the 
pavilion in the garden, and even thyself did ones 
drive him thence up to this house, angry that he 
should dare sing his songs to the Lady Inez? "Tis 
all I have to tell, my lord; but the two are missing 
at the same time, and 'tis barely possible that the 
lad may not have been such a mere witling, after all ; 
mayhap he was some secret friend or kip.” 

* Thou art right, Damon, and I have been a blind 
fool ever since this same music-mad boy hath been 
beneath my roof!” cried the nobleman, striking*on 
the table. “Ido bethink me now that Inez used to 
speak, in her native land, of a foster-brother, who 
was both deformed and gifted, and absent then at his 
studies. Before he came home we had fled together ; 
and I dare swear that this dwarf is he, and has as- 
sisted her in her flight. That I have been so blind, 
so stupidly blind!” and he stamped with furious rage. 

“ And now, my lord, if it be true that the dwarf 
has helped the Lady Inez to escape, then he will be 
found with her. What shall be done first, Sir Clin- 
ton?” asked Damon, desirous of bringing his mas- 
ter out of this state of rage which, while it lasted, 
only hindered action. 

“T shall at once put officers of the law on all the 
roads leading to Dover, the seaport from which they 
will be likely to depart, if they leave England for 
Inez’s native land, and I shall set out mysel{ in quest 
of the Lady Genifrede, to endeavour to find her ere she 
can get away from the country. Let us keep to our- 
selves our suspicions that the dwarf has assisted Inez 
in her flight, and first turn our attention to the Lady 
Genifrede, for we must prevent her from seeking the 
protection of the convent, since if she once gains its 
walls we are too late. None, be their claims ever so 
strong,can take a refugee from the bosom of the 
Church. Now haste thee, Damon, and have ready 
our steeds for our departure,” bade Sir Clinton. 

“Aye, my lord; but keep up a brave heart, for 





Lord Allan already has the start of us, and he may 
overtake the Lady Genifrede before we come up with 
him,” said Damon. ; 

“True; but there are many roads leading to the 


How are we to get out of the labyrinth, Da- 


vester Cuthbert was powhere tu be iound, nor has he | mon ?” asked Sir Clinton. 


siuce appeared among us,” was the man’s reply, 


“ Let us take the path through Fenlow Forest, my 
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lord. ’Tis the shortest cut across the country, and is 
getting to be more travelled now than formerty, for 
the outlaw and his band keep quiet, and have not 
molested any traveller for a long time. Dare you 
trust that route, my lord?” asked the man. 

“ Yes, Damon, any way, if it be through fire, flood, 
or peril, so we overtake the Lady Genifrede! But I 
will use the precaution to carry a full purse of gold, 
that thus, if this robber do molest us, he may take 
our treasures, and suffer us to pass on our way.” 

The nobleman, accompanied by Damon and the 
other trusty servant, set out from Deerwood House 
upon the pursuit. ‘I'hey rode strong, fleet, and well- 
caparisoned horses, and took the route suggested, as 
nearest to the sea. 

Already had they entered Fenlow Forest, pene- 
trated well into its depths, and encountered no ob- 
stacles. Sir Clinton had somehow forgotten that the 
outlaw chieftain who ruled as king of the greenwood 
had once seemed to care for his cousin, the Lady 
Genifrede, and he rode on remembering only the 
stories that had been told concerning the f P 
attacks on the wealthy travellers who came in their 
way, and trusting to his crowded purse, with which 
he was quite willing to purchase his speedier passage 
on the pursuit of the escaped Lady Genifrede, 

Already had they gone more than half-way through 
the wood, and Sir Clinton was congrat him- 
self that they might pass unmolested, when enly 
a figure appeared in the path at a Jittle distance, At 
first he supposed him to be some traveller who, like 
himself and men, was crossing the forest, but as the 
man advanced he spoke in a bold tone, 

“Whither art thou journeying, Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood, that thou crossest our domain ?” was the some- 
what imperative question of this tall, stalwart stran- 
ger, clothed in plaid searf and Lincoln green. 

“ Ah! "tis he who was once Giles Fenlow whené 
dresses us sv courteously,” said Sir Clinton, ly 
adding, “We bethought ourselves that we might 
meet thee in thy haunts, and so provided ourselves 
with our ransom. Take it, I pray you, and do not 
detain us, for we are on a pressing journey that takes 
us through this forest,” and he produced the bag of 
gold from his vest. 

The outlaw drew back witha haughty gesture, and 
cried, his eves flashing scornfully the while: 

“Tf Sir Clinton Deerwood has come to offer a bribe 
to Giles Fenlow, he has mistaken hisman. Put back 
thy bag of pelf, and confess what has brought thee 
into this greenwood, over which none but Giles 
Fenlow can hold rule. True, mine enemy, who was 
my kinsman, sits in my place in yonder castle, from 
which the ban of public opinion shuts me out; but 
here I am lord and king, and none shall pass unless 
I give the word. Put up thy gold, Sir Clinton, and 
tell thine errand.” 

Anger and pride were in the noble’s heart, but he 
dissembled as well as he could, and made answer: 

“Giles Fenlow, thou hast referred to a past which 
I will not pronounce upon. I will but state that 
which has brought me, with such apparent temerity, 
into your domains. Thou rememberest Lord Allan’s 
daughter, the lovely Lady Genifrede. She is my 
affianced bride, and all things were speeding smoothly 
to our approaching nuptials, when suddenly she has 
conceived the half-romantic, half-mad idea of wed- 
ding herself to the Church instead. "Tis doubtless 
but a young girl’s freak, of which she has ere now 
repented, and I and my followers twain are on the 
way to bring her back to home and happiness again. 
This path we took, in order to gain the seaport ere 
she shull have taken passage from the country. And 
thus, Giles Fenlow, thou knowest all, and surely will 
not longer keep us, when every minute’s delay is 
against our purpose.” 

It fretted the proud noble to thus ask permission 
of the man before him, but policy prevailed. 

The outlaw stood regarding him with searching 
eye and scornful lip, and, when he had finished, spoke 
again: 

“ Thou hast a ready tongue, Sir Clinton Deerwood, 
and it has, doubtless, served thee well in many a 
wicked plot ere now, but this time ’twill avail thee 
nought. I know the full extent of thy conduct to- 
wards the Lady Geuifrede. And more—and how or 
when I learned this it matters not—I know of that 
other foul wrong that thou hast done towards that 
beautiful and innocent young lady whom thon didst 
win from another clime to dwell in what thou basely 
told her was her lawful home. Nay, start not, Sir 
Clinton Deerwood, nor lay thy hand upon thy sword, 
but, instead, turn pale, as thou art doing now with 
conscious guilt; for thou art discovered in thy vile 
career, and will be withheld from future continuance 
in it. Never again wilt thou be permitted to press 
the acceptance of thy perjured name upon the Lady 
Genifrede Fenlow, and no more wilt thou behold 
the dark-eyed Inez Clary as thy slave! And now, 
Sir Clinton Deerwood, thou hast learned all thou 
canst in Fenlow Forest, No footfall further onward 





shalt thou press. Turn on thy backward path! Be- 
gone!” and the outlaw chieftain pointed his finger 
in the direction by which Sir Clinton Deerwood had 
entered the wood. 

At this sudden and open exposition of his crimes, 
Sir Clinton grew alternately crimson with anger, 
then pale with mortification and rage, and he so 
trembled with passion that he could hardly sit upon 
his steed. But the chieftain of the wood still stood 
before him in the path, with upraised finger, reiter- 
ating that one word—“ Begone!” 

All the anger of Sir Clinton now found vent. He 
drew his sword, and made a lunge at the outlaw. 
But with a scornful smile Giles Fenlow parried the 
thrust, and wrested the blade from his hand, 

Thus left unarmed, the irate noble put spurs to his 
horse, and calling out to his men to follow, would 
have dashed forward and escaped. But at this mo- 
ment a shrill whistle was sounded by the ontlaw 
chief, and a full score of men, all clad in Lincoln 
green, started up from the surrounding wood. From 
behind rock and tree they came dashing into the 
path, and closed around the nobleman and his attend- 
ants. 

“Thou perceivest, Sir Clinton Deerwood, that 
Giles Fenlow does not utter a mandate without see- 
ing that it is fulfilled. Therefore, ’tis my pleasure 
that these, my comrades and associate _— of this 
greenwood, conduct thee and thy sqwires in safety 
back to the confines of Fenlow Pues. First, re- 
ceive again thy sword—for thou shalt not have to 
say that Giles Fenlow tock augbt of worth from 
thee or thine—and when next thou usest it, let it be 
in a lese ignoble cause !” and laying the sword across 
Sir Clinton's seddie-poummel, the outlaw turned 


Constrained to yield, now that he saw it was mad- 
ness to attempt to fight, Sir Clinton shouted angrily, 
as his horse's bridle-reim was lifted by one of the 
band: 

“ Thou shalt pay for this outrage, Giles Fenlow! 
Thy head shall swing forit, aud the gibbet shall be 
thy reward!” 

Then, hoarse with anger and silent with choking 
rage, he sat sullen in his saddle, as the outlaws closed 
around him and his men, to escort them on their 
backward path. 





CHAPTER XII. ‘ 

WE left the Lady Genifrede just at the point when 
she had consented to remain in the ontlaw's home. 
After she had spoken these words, she felt her hand 
elapsed with a warmth that surprised her, and Giles 
Fenlow said softly : 

“My own dear Genifrede, yon cannot realise the 
happiness you have conferred upon me.” 

It was a sudden love-making, but it was none the 
less sincere ; and now, when the lady began to re- 
alise what she had promised, and in whose presence, 
her little maid saved her from visible embarrassment 
by saying glibly: 

“Oh, what a fine company we shall be in this un- 
derground palace—my lady and the Lady Inez and 
her brother and I! I am afraid, great captain, thou 
wilt find some of us harder to manage than thy men, 
for women’s tongues are hafd to keep silent, as thou 
mayst have heard tell.” 

The outlaw chieftain smiled, and answered, kindly: 

“ Ah, my pretty Alfreta, thou wilt not come under 
my province. Halbert, my good lieutenant, has the 
prior right to conquer thy rebellious spirit, lest thou 
infect us all.” 

Alfreta blushed, smiled, and stammered at this apt 
reply, and grew silent for a longer period than her 
quick tongue was prone to be. Then her mistress 
said: 

“We are to return thanks to my little maid for 
bringing us into your presence, cousin; for I remem- 
ber now, that she it was who offered to secure me a 
safe and sure escort through this forest. In our guide 
I recognised Halbert, and I know now that he it was 
who brought me hither to you. A)freta must surely 
have had some inkling of her lover’s plans, otherwise 
she would have marifested more alarm at meeting 
thee and thy men in the wood. As it is, however, I 
cannot find it in my heart to scold her, for we have 
found a safe and luxurious shelter, and thou art only 
too kind in bidding us stay within it as long as we 
desire.” 

Inez now uttered her thanks to the outlaw chief 
at the kindness which he manifested towards herself 
and foster-brother. But Giles Fenlow arrested her 
by saying, in a voice full of respectful sympathy: 

“Do not make me vain by words, gentle lady, for 
I have only assisted thee as any man would aid those 
in distress. I am thankful that it has falleninto my 
power to give thee succour. You and your brother 
are welcome to dwell with Giles Fenlowand his men 
as long as one of them shall have a habitation in 
Fenlow Forest. All I desire is to see tho smile of 


returning happiness bask upon thy cheek: until then 





there will be gloom in my heart when I look upon 
thy fair face, or think of thee, sweet lady.” 

“ My troubles shali ve hid from thee, then, noble 
sir, and I will ever wear a happy countenance when 
in thy presence,” replied Inez, as she felt the exceed- 
ing kindness of her protector, and acknowledged it 
in suitable words. 

“ Ah, the face is ever a sure index of the heart, and 
if that bo sad or gay, then it is depicted upon the 
countenance,” said Giles Fenlow. 

Several days passed, and our heroines were be- 
coming accustomed to the strange surroundings in 
their new abode. ‘he Lady Genifrede was growing 
like her former self, light-hearted and gay; for her 
cousin often emme into her elegant apartment—the- 
same she had fivat entered upon the day of her ar- 
rival in the seeret cave. [nez had meantime been 
assigned another, which opened from this, and Al- 
freta had still another to herself, which joined the 
two, and thus all were comfortably situated amid 
splendours which had never been about them before. 

The dwarf bad also been given a room near his 
foster-sister’s, and the rich mmsic of his voice was. 
often heard through the cavern to the me. 
lody of the flute or the strains of the harp which ac- 
companied it. Indee@,the outlaw's abode seemed 
the fitting home of the muses, rather than any bold, 
wneanny spirits such ws the outside world fancied 
welt within it. But vorude men were there. Ali 
were tender and respectful, obeying with prompti- 
tude the scarcely utterefl word of the chief, who 
roled over them in love, and was held in adoration 
hy bis men. 

One morning, over a week after the Lady Geni- 

frefe had become an inmate of this abode, she found 
herself longing fora ramble in the greenwoods out- 
side this cave. As yet, neither she nor Inez nor Al- 
freta had left the cavern since their entrance. But 
as neither had expressed a desire to do so, they had 
scarcely thought of the subject. Now, Giles Fen- 
low entered his cousin's room, and, perceiving her 
drooping spirits, speedily inquired the cause. 
- “It ds only this, my cousin—I am longing for a 
breath of the refreshing air outside our home bere. 
Do you intend to keep us for ever shut up in this 
splendid cave, or shall we be permitted to occasion- 
ally take a peep into the outside world and see the 
blue sky, the green foliage, and hear the music of the 
twittering birds, as they dance about amid the tree- 
tops ?” she asked, with smiling face, 

“T have been waiting for this question for a long 
time, my fair cousin Genifrede, and only wonder that 
it has not come sooner,” he replied, while an answer- 
ing smile stole over his features. “Surely you do 
not suppose I had intention to keep thee a strict pri- 
soner here in my home, which would soon become so 
hateful to thee that thou wouldst, perchance, prefer 
the Convent of St. Mary to this underground habi- 
tation ?” he added. 

“Why, then, have you not invited us to take a 
walk into the free air?” she questioned, quickly, as 
she saw his merry features. 

“ Because, fair cousin, I have been waiting to see 
how good anun you would have made, and how long 

‘ou could live without a glance into the outer world,” 
he replied, quietly, while the smile deepened on his 
face, as he noted her perplexed manner. 

“ Well, then, Sir Giles, I will tell thee at once, and 
satisfy thy curiosity, that probably just one week's 
experience in a nunnery would have sufficed me, and 
then I should have been planning some way, as I am 
doing now, whereby I mi#ht escape from my cou- 
finement,” she answored, merrily. 

“ But you know, Genifrede, that Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood would have met thee at the convent gute, If 
thou hadst been so unfortunate as to have come out 
after having once entered it,” spoke Giles Fenlow. 
“ What wouldst thou have done, Genifrede, then, if 
Sir Clinton had stretched out his arms aud claimed 
thee upon thy coming forth ?” and he gazed search- 
ingly into her face as he put the question. 

Lady Genifrede turned paleat the supposition, and 
instinctively caught her breath; then she replied, 
calmly: 

“TI would have suffered death—anything—rather 
than have been wedded to Sir Clinton Deerwood, 
whom I abhor!” 

Giles Fenlow now adroitly changed the conversa- 
tion by saying: ’ 

“ Well, we were talking about taking a turn amid 
the woods above and around us in this forest., Haste 
and put on thy hat and mantle, cousin Genifrede, and 
we will betake us to tho upper world ; for I have no 
fears of thy turning traitor now, and going away to 
tell of the hiding-place of Giles Fenlow and his 
men!” 

A few moments later the Lady Genifrede was be- 
side him again, attired in her walking-dress; and 
then the outlaw led her through the dining-ball, out 
of the winding passage, and up the steps by which 
she had passed into the cavern. Here he paused & 
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moment, and touched the secret spring which coveted 
the entrance of his retreat. The rock moved aside. and 
the Lady Genifrede felt herself assisted to the solid 
earth above. She saw her companion stoop and ad- 
just some clambering vines which ovefran this rock, 
and then he turned to accompany her upon their pro- 
posed ramble, But the Lady Genifrede gazed first at 
the ground around her and then a’ her companion, in 
amazement, for she was utterly at a loss to discover 
the door which had gained them admittance to the 
outer world. 

Giles Fenlow perceived her look, and said, in merry 
tone: 
“Surely you did not éxpect that I would trust my 
precious life to a clumsy means of egress, which 
would be visible to every eye? Nay, my cousin 
(enifrede, that would never do; and especially now 
that L have thee, the other sweet lady, and Alfreta, 
toshare our hospitality! The outlaw's home must 
be so impenetrable that none save he and his men, 
who are boand to him by the most sacred promises, 
can ever find it out.” 

“Bat supposing I, Inez, or Alfreta should take a 
fancy to walk out alonehow could we ever find the 
way back to our home again? For I am sure I do 
not know where we came out just now; and if thon 
wert not with me, Giles Fenlow, I could never find 
the way back agein,” said the Lady Genifrede. 

“Oh! but I will teach thee the way of entranee, if 
necessary, cousin Genffrede; but it had best not be 
to-day, for thou mightst take @ fancy to come ont 
here some time when I was not by, and thy father, or 
Sir Clinton Deerwood, or their spies, might be about, 
and so bear thee with them far away,” replied her 
companion. 

Then he added, as he struck into a path which 
wound around by the margin of a beautiful stream: 

“Come this way, Genifrede, and I will lead thee 
to my favourite haunt when I am out upon a pleasure 
excursion.” 

And the lady followed him along the bank of the 
singing stream till they came to a beautiful little 
grotto, which, formed by the trees, presented a most 
enticing and romantic appearance. 

“Oh, Giles, I must rest awhile here!” she ex- 
claimed, as she seated herself upon the mossy bank 
which formed the seat. 

“And I will throw myself at thy feet, my fair 
cousin, and imagine thee the beautifal spirit whose 
presence should ever be in this lovely spot!” cried 
the outlaw, as he cast himself down upon the verdant 
bank at Genifrede’s feet. 

She blushed slightly, and half rose as Giles Fen- 
low looked up into her eyes with his earnest, admir- 
ing gaze. But there was a power in the glance which 
prevented her fleeing away ; and so she sat silent for 
amoment, and the crimson tide burned still deeper 
into her cheek, and she tarned away her face that he 
night not behold it. 

But Giles Fenlow was not blind, and he had been 
reading his cousiu’s heart during the week past. He 
was a bold Jover as well as a bold outlaw; and he 
now took the little white hand which lay so invit- 
ingly near him, and said, in alow tone, which thrilled 
the heart of kis fair companion: 

“Geuifrede, my more than cousin, do not turn away 
from my gaze! Dost thou not know how my eyes 
love to look upon thy sweet face? Mast thon not 
read my heart, which must have spoken its secret 
during the week we have been together ?” 

The lady’s head was how turned towards him. Her 
eyes were filled with sudden joy, and she eried out, 
impulsively : 

“Oh, Giles! tell me if this be true? for my heart 
has been so tortured in the past that I dare noteredit 
anything that is pleasing to it now.” ° 
__Genifrede, my dearest Genifrede, tell me, rather, 
if I can hope to believe the tale I read in thy dear 
eyes? Say if to me will be given the love for which 
| have sighed these many long, weary years?’ ‘ex- 
claimed the lover, as he now gazed ardently into her 
face, and pressed the little hand to his hvart. 

“Yes, Giles, I have loved thes for these long 
years, even as I now feel that you live loved me,” 
returned Lady Genifrede, in a low toue, «wd thrilled 
with her cousin’s glance. 

“And will you become mine, Genifrede? Think 
ofit. Will you wed me—an outlaw front society ? 
Answer me truly, Genifrede. As thou valuest thine 
Own and my future happiness, wilt thou become an 
outlaw’s bride ?” and Giles Fenlow sprang up and 
stood before his companion, and with trembling heart 
awaited her reply. 

“Yes, Giles, I will wed thee, for T love thee, and 
should now be wretched away from thy presence. 
lf thou wishest it I will become thy wife, for thou 
art nobler in heart than any other suitor that ever 
knelt at my feet!” and the lady extended her hand 
re her proud lover, and smiled upon him with her 
peautiful eyes, as she whisperingly added, archly: 

Thou forcest moe to half of the wooing, Giles 





thou art so jealous of thy position. But I cannot re- 
oal my words, and so must let theetake them at their 
fall valtie.” 

“Oh, Genifrede, I would not have thee unsay them 
for the world ; for they are happiness, joy, and life 
itself to my heart, which has so long thirsted for thy 
love!” he said, in raptufous tones, as he sank again 
at her feet, and clasped her beautiful white hand to 
his breast. 

‘Then the two grew talkative over a subject which 
is old as the creation, yet ever new to youthful lovers ; 
find the hours glided by, and they lingered in this 
lovely grotto till the waning daylight warned them 
that it was time tohasten to their cavern home. And 
now the Lady Genifrede permitted her lover to guide 
her steps through the narrow defiles of their way; 
and she clung to his arm in sndden fear when some 
bird, scared by their nearness, fluttered away from 
its nest, and went sailing over their heads to some 
distant treo-top. 

Presently the two came to the cavern entrance, 
and the Lady Genifredo instinctively turned her 
head that she might not behold the secret which she 
supposed her lover wished to withhold from her. But 
Giles Fenlow now said : 

“Do not be afraid to look, Genifrede; for now I 
know my secret is more than ever sacred to thee, 
since thou bast assured mo of thy love. Look, dar- 
ling, and behold the entrance to the dreaded out- 
law’s home!” 

And ho stooped and lifted the rock by which they 
had paused, showing an opening sufficiently large for 
several persons to enter by. 

The Lady Genifrede looked on in great amazement. 
She could scarcely credit her own eyes; for this rock 
had seemed as solid and firm as any about. Giles 
Fenlow perceived her surprise, and smiled as he 
beckoned her. to enter, saying : 

“Ts not this‘a fitting door to our future home, my 
Genifrede? It is so natural, that none wonld ever 
think of seeking fer Giles Fenlow or his band of men 
beneath it.” 

The two had now entered the opening, and the 
rock was swung backwards into its pMice; and the 
Lady Genifrede uttered her reply as she walked be- 
side her companion underground. 

“Oh, Giles! it seems like some fairy tale, our 
being in here, and expecting to live here always!” 
she said, as she grasped his arm, and the two went 
on towards the dining-hall. 

“ And our lives shall pass as happily as any in a 
fairy book ; for you shall be my enchanted princess, 
dwelling in this your home, while I will be ever thy 
willing slave, giving thee allegiance through all the 
years to come,” returned Giles Fenlow, as the two 
now emerged into the brilliantly lighted, luxurious 
dining-hall of this strange cavern retreat. 

(To be continued.) 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 
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CHAPTER L. 


Such is the use and noble end of friendship, 
To benr a part in every storin of fate, 
And, by dividing, make ihe lighter weight. 
Higgons. 
Ir her enemy had been keen and swift in his 
pursuit of Giralda, her lover had been no less keen 
and earnest. ‘ 
He had not heard of her flight from Trevalyan 
Park until the next morning, when he had called, 
at the hour he had appointed, on his way to Lon- 


don. 

He had happened to arrive in one of Lord Tre- 
valyan’s brief seasons of rest during his search, 
and the marquis, with haggard eyes, told him the 
story of the preceding evening’s events, declaring 
that he had already thoroughly searched the neigh- 
bourhood, and that it was his opinion that Giralda 
had sought her mother in London, or her father at 
the Laurels. 

** At any rate,” said Lord Trevalyan, “I am sure 
that Plumpton is with her, and that she is safe. I 
will find her, if I have to hire a detective to search 
for her. I am going up to London.” 

Lord Grosvenor made no attempt to combat this 
resolution, although, having more light on the sub- 
ject of Giralda’s family, he did not for an instant 
believe that Giralda had gone to London. He had told 
her that the Laurels was deserted, and she was 
not likely to go there. She would not of course im- 

eril Lady Beatrice by going to her. He decided in 
his own mind that Plumpton had taken her to some 
secluded place where she would be safe from pursuit, 
and that he should hear from her at the earliest op- 
portunity. 

“IT should like you to let me know if you hear 
from her,’’ said the marquis, in a troubled voice. 
“ Of course, all is over between you and her, Gros- 





venor. You will never link your name to that of the 
daughter of Geoffrey Trevalyan——”’ 

“And why not?” interrupted Grosvenor, with 
ne apes. *T love her, and she loves me. As 
to her father, my lord, he is the noblest, the purest, 
the most injured of men! One of these days you 
will know the truth—that you have foully wronged 
one of the truest souls God ever made. It will be 
a terrible hour for you when the truth comes ont !” 

“The secret of Giralda’s parentage, then, is not 
new to you this morning ?” 

Lord Grosvenor replied in the negative. 

** Giralda told me all her story on the night I res- 
ened her from the bluff cottage,’’ he said. “She never 
knew that her father was Geoffrey Trevalyan until 
you took her up to London. Itwas some stranve pro- 
videnee that guided her to you, that made her love 
you. Her parents would sooner have suffered her to. 
enter the den of a lion than to enter your house.”’ 

Lord Trevalyan’s face paled, and his lip qui- 
vered. 

“T think Giralda really loved me,”* he murmured. 

‘Loved you, my lord! She was never tired of 
sounding your praises. Her love for you was genuine, 
and she dreaded nothing more than being sent fro:a 

ou.” 

The marquis averted his face. 

“You have seen him?” he asked, after a brief 
space, in-an altered voice— Geoffrey :”’ 

‘**T have seen him.” 

There was another silonce. Lord Trevalyan 
leaned more heavily on his staff, and continued to 
avert his face. 

‘* How does he look ?”’ he asked, at length, huskily. 
‘** What does he say of me ?”’ 

‘He looks older, and changed, of course, from 
the boy you knew, my lord. He looks like a true- 
hearted, pure-souled man. He said nothing of you.”’ 

The marquis sighed heavily. 

“ Giralda is not his only child?” he questioned, 
still in that husky voice. 

“* She is not. r. Trevalyan has two sons. The 
younger is a fair-faced, golden-haired little fellow, 
who will make a poet some day,” said Lord 
Grosvenor, pitying the lonely and misguided 
marquis from his soul, and being willing to impart 
the knowledge which he knew the vindictive old 
nobleman longed and thirsted to hear. ‘He is a 
boy to love and cherish.” 

** And the elder ?”’ 

“ He is one to be proud of, my lord. He must be 
nearly fifteen, tall for his years, brave, manly, and 
spirited. He has your black eyes, your hair, your 
complexion. He is a true Trevalyan.”’ 

“ He looks like me?”’ and the marquis’s voice 
fluttered with surprise. “Strange! What do they 

him ?” 


call 

‘“* Herbert—Walter Herbert.” 

“My name!’’ muttered the old lord, under his 
breath. “They have given that boy my name!” 

“ And that fact alone proves Geoffrey Trevalyan’s 
innocence!” cried Giralda’s lover. ‘If he had been 
guilty, he would not have named his son after yon, 
when every utterance of the name must have brought 
back the memory of his attempted crime. Lord 
Trevalyan, you have been wronged and deceived 
most grievously ; but the man who has wronged and 
deceived you is Lord Adlowe, and not Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan !”’ 

he marquis shook his head obstinately, resolutely 
conquering the softening emotions Lord Grosvenor 
had aroused. 

“‘ Geoffrey has won an able advocate in you, my 
lord,” he said, his voice gathering strength and 
harshness. “ He has successfully imposed upon you. 
He cannot imposeonme. Iam made of sterner stuff. 
But if Giralda will return to me I will forbear to 
prosecute him. I will promise nothing further. 
To forgive him would be impossible!” 

Lord Grosvenor did not prolong the conversation. 
He decided to defer his visit to town and to engage 
in the search for Giralda, less because he feared she 
had not found safe refuge, than because he feared 
Adlowe might trace her and molest her. 

From one of the Park servants he found ont th« 
addresses of Plumpton’s relatives and those of the 
friends she was most in the habit of visiting, and 
during the day he called upon them, but of course 
without success. 

In the evening he returned to the Eagle’s Eyrie, 
half expecting to find a letter there from Giralda, but 
in this he was disappointed. 

At daybreak he was in the saddle again. 

This was the morning on which Lord Adlowe 
encountered Mrs. Plumpton as she was coming ont 
of the little town of Dalton, and it was on the 
evening of this day that Adlowe effected his recap- 
ture of Giralda and Fay. 

The day was passed by Lord Grosvenor in fruit- 
less search, and at evening he returned home only 
to be disappointed anew in his hope of a letter or 
message from his betrothed. 

On the third morning—that on which Giralda and 
Fay were brought to the lonely house near Pen- 
coed, and on which also the Lady Beatrice received 
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her daughter’s letter and the exciting visits, the 
events connected with which we have recorded— 
Lord Grosvenor rode over to Trevalyan Park, 
which on the previous day he had avoided. He 
was anxious to learn if the marquis or Lord Ad- 
lowe had obtained news of Giralda. 

He learned from the butler that Lord Trevalyan 
had gone to town, and that Lord Adlowe had ‘not 
been at the Park since the night of Giralda’s dis- 
appearance, although his man Rigby had been there 
once or twice. 

Mrs. Plumpton had not returned. Tired with her 
long journey, and being overtaken by the mist, the 
worthy woman had halted ‘overnight at the house 
of a friend, and she arrived home about an hour 
after Lord Grosvenor had departed. 

This third day was a repetition of the two pre- 
egeding, and about sunset the young lord returned 
to the Eyrie, discouraged and disheartened, strange 
fears _ forebodings struggling together in his 
preast, 

““Adlowe must have captured her,’ he thought, 
despondenily. ‘If she were free, she must have 
written to me!” 

He sat down in the pretty oriel parlour to which 
he had conducted Giralda on the night of her rescue 
from the bluff cottage, and stirred the fire. The 
rays of the declining sun came straggling in at the 
west window, warm and red, bringing the promise 
of a fine morrow. 

“Where is she, my poor darling ?”’ he asked him- 
self, his noble young face glooming. ‘* Oh, for some 
tidings of her!” 

As if his prayer had been heard, Mrs. Benton, 
the housekeeper, entered at this juncture, bringing 
a letter. 

*“It came this morning, directly after you went 
out, my lord,”’ she said. 

The young lord seized the letter, his heart telling 
him who was its writer. He waited a moment until 
the housekeeper had withdrawn, his eyes meanwhile 
devouring the delicate characters composing the 
address, and then he tore open the missive. 

It proved, of course, to be from Giralda. It gave 
him her address, and assured him of her safety. 

After all the anxiety, this letter had brought him 
a great joy. He kissed it with all a lover’s rapture, 
his bright tears fell on it, and over it he murmured 
a host of tender words which, if Giralda had heard 
them, would have set her young heart throbbing. 

**T shall set out by the first train in the morning,” 
he said. “I shall be in Daltcn with Giralda by 
noon !” 

He was longing impatiently for the morrow when 
Mrs. Benton again entered, this time announcing 
the arrival of visitors. 

“Visitors!” exclaimed her young master in sur- 
prise, and his thoughts immediately reverted to 
Giralda. “It is not a young lady, Mrs. Benton— 
the young lady I brought hore from the bluff cot- 
tage ?” 

“No, my lord. It is an old gentleman, with a 
young lad.” ; 

Lord Grosvenor’s face expressed disappointment. 

** Show them in!”’ he said. 

He put away his letter, and a moment later the 
visitors were ushered in, Mrs. Benton immediately 
withdrawing. 

The younger of the two visitors the young lord 
recognised at once as Giralda’s brother Herbert. He 
hastened to mect him with outstretched hand, and 
with words and looks of welcome. 

Herbert’s companion was a gentleman of ad- 
vanced years. He wore spectacles and a wig. 
His figure was.tall and stout, and he leaned heavily 
upon a staff. He looked many years older than the 
“ Professor’ who had called on the Lady Beatrice 
Hampton, and the character of his looks was en- 
tirely different. 

Lord Grosvenor, having greeted Herbert, turned 
his glances upon the lad’s companion. 

“You don’t recognise me, my lord ?”’ inquired the 
gentleman feebly, in a cracked voice. 

““T do not, sir,” replied Grosvenor, politely, “‘ but 
you are none the less welcome at the Eyrie. Any 
friend of—of Herbert, is my friend!” 

The gentleman removed his spectacles, straight- 
ened his bent figure, and looked at Grosvenor with 
the wide, honest, truthful blue eyes he at once re- 
cognised. 

“ Geoffrey Trevalyan!’’ cried Paul, in astonish- 
ment, grasping his visitor’s hands. “ This is a great 
pleasure, the more so for being so unexpected. 
What a clever disguise! I did not dream of its 
being you!” 

“ You thought us safely hidden in your secluded 
country-place, my lord,’”’ said Trevalyan, in his na- 
tural tones. “1 believed that we were tracked 
there, and Herbert and I stole off to London, where I 
effected my present disguise. We came here by a 
circuitous route, and I believe we have quite thrown 
off any pursuit !” 

The young lord wheeled an easy-chair to the fire, 
* and pressed Mr. Trevalyan to oceupy it. 

“We have discovered Fay’s whereabouts,” said 


Trevalyan, as he leaned back on the cushion with a 

delicious sense of restfulness. ‘* He is with Giralda.”’ 
“Yes, I know,”’ declared Grosvenor. ‘‘I have 

just received a letter from Giralda!”’ 

" He exhibited it to his guest, who read and returned 


it. 

“How did you learn of Fay’s safety ?’”’ asked 
Grosvenor, restoring the letter to his breast-pocket. 

“Twas at Hampton House yesterday,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ The Lady Beatrice had just received a let- 
ter from Giralda.”’ 

The young lord cast a quick glance at Herbert, 
who had seated himself on a couch, and was staring 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

The lad had changed of late. His face had grown 
grave and thoughtful, but it wore a cheerful expres- 
sion. His dark eyes, Grosvenor noticed, were full 
of a loving tenderness whenever he looked at his 
father, and his manner towards Trevalyan was ten- 
derly reverential and respectful. 

One thing was certain. Geoffrey had found 
in his young son a fricnd who would stand by him, 
who would believe in him, who would love him, 
whatever might befal. 

Trevalyan intercepted Grosvenor’s glance, and a 
fond, proud smile curved his melancholy lips. 

“ Herbert knows all, Paul,” he said, looking lov- 
ingly at hisson. “I have told him the whole story. 
He is very anxious to become my defender, but I 
ean rely on his prudence and discretion. You may 
speak freely before him.” 

“Did you gay you were at Hampton House?” 
asked Grosvenor, in surprise. 

“Yes, I called there, disguised as a music-master. 
F had a long interview with the Lady Beatrice, and, 
on leaving her, I encountered in the hall Lord 
Hampton, my uncle, and a detective, the same Ad- 
lowe had employed. I had eyes only for Lord 
Trevalyan. How he has changed in eighteen years !’’ 
and Trevalyan’s face clouded. 

“ He had no suspicion of your identity ?” 

“T think not, Paul. Yet he stared at meas if 

fascinated. I fear I returned his gaze with interest. 

At sight of him a thousand memories thronged upon 

me. I remembered all his noble qualities, and for- 
ot his faultS8. It needed but a word of recognition, 
ut a kindly look, and I could have fallen on his 

neck like the prodigal of old.” 

Trevalyan shaded his face with his hand. Evi- 
dently those old memories and that early affection 
= at that moment asserting themselves in his 
soul, 

Herbert seemed to struggle between his love for 
his father and his hatred for his father’s enemy. 

He was very like Lord Trevalyan in his character 
and temperament, but he had been so carefully 
trained that he could never commit the errors which 
marred the life of his great-uncle. 

‘ Father,” he said, his voice full of feeling, “I 
could never forgive Lord Trevalyan, if I were you, 
until he had got down on his knees tome. He 
never could have rightly loved you if he was ready 
to believe things against you.” 

* You forget, my boy,”’ said Trevalyan, “ that ap- 
pearances were strongly against me—that, in fact, 
his lordship found me clutching the hilt of the 
dagger which was buried in hisshoulder. You can- 
not blame him, then, for believing the evidence of 
his own senses.” 

* But I do, father,” said Herbert, stoutly. ‘ He 
ought to have heeded your denials. He ought to 
have known you incapable of such a crime. He 
ought to have suspected that Lord Adlowe of having 
contrived a plot.” 

Trevalyan smiled faintly. 

“If all people loved like you, my impetuous 
Herbert,’’ he said, ** we should never hear of jealous 
suspicions, and mischief-makers would lose half 
their occupation.” 

‘* About that detective?” asked Grosvenor, an- 
xiously. ‘ Are you sure he did not follow you, Mr. 
Trevalyan ?” 

“He followed me from Hampton House, as I 
expected, on seeing him, that he would. I tooka 
cab, and he took one. I went into a shop and passed 
out at its rear end while he was watching its front. 
He could not watch on both streets, you know. 
Then I entered an omnibus, and went miles out of 
my way. I did not go to my lodgings until long 
after dark, and I am sure I had thrown the detective 
completely off the track. ‘I procured a cab, and 
Herbert and I proceeded to the station, and booked 
ourselves for Cardiff.” 

“No one, after all these precautions, can track 
you here,”’ exclaimed Grosvenor, smiling. “ You 
must be hungry.” 

He rang the bell for supper. It was soon brought 
in and placed upon the round table, and the three 
gathered around the cheerful board. 

It was now about twilight. Mrs. Benton drew the 
shutters, let fall the curtains, lighted wax candles 
for the table and the swinging lamp overhead, 
stirred the fire to a brighter blaze, and withdrew, 
leaving host and guests to themselves. 





Trevalyan, under the pleasant influences his host 


————— 


brought to bear upon him, grew more hopeful. Hy 
explained that the Lady Beatrice was about to go to 
Hamptonwold, and that he should call upon hey 
there as soon as he could do so safely. He}lso 
confessed his perplexity in regard to the future of 
Giralda, declaring that he thought seriously of taking 
her and the boys abroad. . 

“Our happy little home is broken up,’ he said, 
“It seems almost impossible to form another at 
present, while we are so watched.” 

The young Lord Grosvenor seized the opportunity 
of urging a speedy marriage between himself and 
Giralda, and his arguments in its favour were go ful] 
and convincing that Trevalyan yielded his assent, 
and promised to place the matter ina favourable 
light before the Lady Beatrice. 

“‘ Giralda will never he safe from the persecutions 
of Adlowe until she is married,” remarked Tro. 
valyan. “TI tremble now lest he should have got 
upon her track and be persecuting her in Dalton.” 

The same fear haunted the lover also, but he did 
not own it. He cheered the father in a dozen ways, 
planning hopefully a happy future, when the secrot 
marriage should be proclaimed and the wrong made 
right, and finally he conducted his guests to their 
rooms, which adjoined each other, and went to bed 
to dream of his own promised happiness. 

The next morning, leaving Trevalyan and Herbert 
- “ Eyrie, he set off for Dalton by way of 

ar 





CHAPTER LI. 

What say you now? ,What comfort have we now? 

3 Richard IL. 

Lorp GrRosvENoR arrived at Dalton a little 
later than he had expected, and proceeded directly 
to the inn to freshen his toilet before seeking his 
young betrothed. 

The first person he encountered on entering the 
common parlour was Lord Adlowe. 

There was a mocking laugh in Adlowe’s eyes, 
and a mocking smile on his lips, as he bowed to his 
young rival, that chilled Paul Grosvenor with a 
sudden apprehension. 

Co ing this as best he could, the young lord 
acknowledged the salutation vely, and would 
have passed on, but that we stretched out 
his hand aad detained him. 

“We are well met, Lord Grosvenor,” said Ad- 
lowe, with a great display of politeness. “It 
seems we are here on the same errand. Truly wo- 
men are powerful, since one delicate girl has drawn 

ou from the charming seclusion of the Eagle’s 

jyrie and me from the fascinations of society. I 
have just discovered that Miss Arevalo—or shall 
call her Miss Trevalyan ?—is here.” 

“Permit me to pass, Lord Adlowe,” said young 
Grosvenor, haughtily. “‘I decline to hear that lady's 
name from your lips!” 

An evil glance shot from Adlowe’s éyes, and he 


stepped aside. 

“ You carry a high hand,” he said, “ because you 
think you will win. We shall see! Weshall see" 

‘There was a world of hidden meaning in his words 
and looks and tones, but Grosvenor disdained to 
question him, or prolong the conversation. He 
went out into the hall, and remained there until the 
landlord came up to announce that his room was 
ready, and to conduct him to it. ; E 

“Tf you will give me your name, sir, I will register 
it,” said the landlord, throwing open the door of 
his second-best room, Adlowe having taken the 
best. 

“Tt is Grosvenor,” replied our hero. , 

“ Not the young Lord Grosvenor of the Eaglo’s 
Eyrie ?” cried the landlord, between hope and fear. 

‘The same.” : 

The landlord was in a transport of delight that 
his hotel*should be so prospered as to be patronized 
by two noble lords at once. on 

“T have heard of you, my lord,’’ he said, with 
his most obsequious bow. ‘The Eyrie is one of the 
noblest monuments of our county, and we feel what 
I may call, not knowing how else to express it, 
national pride in it! ‘The Grosvenors are an Eng- 
lish race, but they have a seat in Wales, and we 
Welshmen feel a sort of property in them. You 
will find congenial society at the Harp just now, ! 
don’t doubt, my lord. rd Adlowe is stopping 


re. 
“Yes, I met him in the parlour?” said Gros- 
venor, carelessly. “‘ How long has he been here? 
‘“‘ Since yesterday morning, my lord.” 
Grosvenor started. ‘ 
“So long as that ?”” he said, involuntarily. 
“Yes, my lord. He is touring, I think. Last 
night he went on a little excursion to the northward, 
taking his valet with him. Hecame back this fore- 
noon alone, and the horses seemed to have been 
hard driven, but his lordship paid munificently for 
their use. We have fine horses, my lord, if you 
want to make excursions. This is not the best 
season, however. Lord Adlowe hada heavy mist 
travel in.” 





This information was extremely valuable to Lord 
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Grosvenor, who began to speculate in his own mind 
as to why Adlowe should have made a night excur- 
sion in tie rain, when he must already have become 
jpformed of Giralda’s retreat. 

“He intends to carry her off,” he thought, “and 
he has been looking up a place to take her to. I 
think my arrival is most opportune.” 

He dismissed the landiord, brusked his garments, 
and set out without delay to seek Giralda. 

A street urchin, encouraged by the gift of a bright 
silver sixpence, conducted him to Mrs. Jones’ pastry- 

ok shop. 

Mrs. Jones herself was seated behind the little 
counter, her eyesred with weeping. She was alone, 
and presented such a forlorn picture that Gros- 
yenor instinctively felt that something sinister had 
happened. 

“You are Mrs. Jones ?”’ he inquired. 

The woman replied in the affirmative, eyeing him 
suspiciously. 

“Tam Lord Grosvenor,”’ communicated our hero, 
his bright, frank, handsome face, with its debonair 
and innocent expression, dissipating her suspicions 
and arousing her at once. “I am the friend of 
your lodger, Miss Arevalo, and am come to see her 
in answer to a letter which I received from her last 
night.” 

‘Mrs. Jones fell to sobbing boisterously. 

Grosvenor looked at her in astonishment, begin- 
ning toapprehend that some misfortune had occurred 
to Giralda. 

“Take me up to her!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, I wish to Heaven I could!” sobbed Mrs. 
Jones. “The poor pretty creetur! And that dear 
boy, too! This is a sorry day for me, my lord.” 

“What is the matter?” demanded Grosvenor. 
“Where is Miss Arevalo ?” 

“T don’t know! I don’t know!” 

“Not know! Is she not here ?” 

“No, my lord. She went out last night, and it 
a-raining in a mist like ; and she took the little boy 
with her, which he wanted to go for to protect her, 
and I haven’t seen either of them since.”’ 

Grosvenor was stunned at this intelligence. 

“And there was another, my lord, in here in- 
quiring for her about noon,” continued Mrs. Jones, 
still sobbing, ‘‘and he was that mad because she 
was gone that I expected the roof to come off. His 
name was Lord Adlowe.”’ 

“He was here to-day, then ?” asked Grosvenor, 
arousing himself from his stupor. 

“Yes, my lord, but I couldn’t tell him anything. 
There was a woman here too—her old nurse—that 
took on fearful. Ihave searched the whole town, 
= no one saw Miss Giralda after she lcft my 

oor.” 

“ And what time did she go out ?” 

“It was between seven and eight, my lord, as 
near as I can tell.” 

“Why did she go ont unattended ?” 

“Because, my lord, I had no one to send with 
her,” answered Mrs. Jones, rubbing her eyes with 
herapron. “TI couldn’t leave the shop, though it 
was shut up, for we have frequent calls of an even- 
ing, when people happen to have company drop in 
sudden like. And miss said she wasn’t af » and 
the little lad he wasn’t afeard either.” 

“Where did she set out to go ?”’ a 
. . To the doctor’s, my lord, to carry a tumbler of 
jelly and some cakes that she wanted to send to a 
sick man.”’ 

Grosvenor looked puzzled and bewitdered. 

“The sick man was a friend of hers,’ explained 
Mrs. Jones. ‘He got hurt on the Burné Downs, 
and was taken to the cottage of my friend Peggy 
Willsey. I should think that Miss Giralda might 
have gone to Peggy’s only that her umbrella and 
jelly and cakes were all found on the street corner 
this morning, broken and wet and spoilt—leastways 
the jelly and cakes were.’ 

“That looks as if she had been forcibly captured 
and carried off,’’ mused Grosvenor, his heart a prey 
tothe keenestapprehensions. ‘“ And this is all you 
know, Mrs. Jones ?” 

Mrs. Jones replied that it was, and offered to 
tend a guide with his lordship, if he should choose 
to visit the doctor and pursue his inquiries. Gros- 
Venor answered by accepting her offer, and the 
good woman called in a boy who had served him 
before as guide, and who was still lingering about 
the door in the hope of obtaining another sixpence. 

Grosvenor hastened to the doctor’s residence, 
= had the good fortune to find the physician at 

e. 


He stated at once who he was, and his well-known 
‘anourable name, his frank bearing, and truthful 
Ace procured him the doctor’s confidence. 

Jered youn lady was not here last night,” de- 
cared the physician. ‘She said she should call 
‘very night to inquire after my new patient, but I 
did not expect her last night on account of the 
tain. If she had come, I had good news for her. 
have broken up the fever that seriously threat- 
ened, although I assured the young lady it must 
Tun its course. The man is weak, and he is in a 





sost spin, but I see no reason why he shouldn’t get 
well ! 

“Who is this man in whom Miss Arevalo took 
so marked an interest ?” asked Grosvenor. 

“There is quite a little romance connected with 
him,” said the doctor. ‘‘ He is, it appears, a lover 
of Peggy Willsey’s, who has been missing these 
eighteen years. He has been in Brazil. His name 
is David Negwyn.” 

Grosvenor had heard the story connecting Neg- 
wyn with the mystery that had ruined Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan, and he was well aware of the joy the man’s 
ey would cause to the Lady Beatrice and her 
husband. 

But he had not time now to search out the man, 
and seek to move him to a confession of what he 
knew. All that must be deferred until Giralda should 
be found. 

He thanked the doctor for the information given, 
and took his leave, returning to the inn. 

“Could Giralda have caught sight of Adlowe, 
and so fled from the town?’ he asked - himself. 
“No, she has been taken away by violence, and 
Adlowe was the man who took her. His last 
night’s excursion was to remove her to some re- 
treat, and Rigby remains with her as her gaoler. I 
will see Adlowe and force the truth from him !’’ 

He entered the inn, sought the landlord, and de- 
manded to see Lord Adlowe. 

‘“* His lordship went away directly after you went 
out, my lord,’’ replied the innkeeper. ‘ He will not 
come back again.” 

Grosvenor’s face grew stern at this confirmation 
of his worst fears. 

**How and where did he go ?” he inquired. 

** He went on his own horse, and to the north- 
ward. His lordship did not say where!” 

“IT suppose he went to the same place he visited 
last night,’’ said Grosvenor thoughtfully, having no 
faith that Adlowe had been “ northward”’ at all. 

The landlord hesitated and smiled. 

“This is market-day,’”’ he observed, “ and one or 
two farmers says'to me this noon that they see my 
black pair, all sweat, coming from Pencoed way this 
morning. They must have been mistaken, but 
whether they were or not, I got well paid !” 

Grosvenor’s mind was instantly made up. This 
remark of the farmers’ was but the simplest straw, 
but “ straws,” as the old adage says, “‘ show which 
way the wind blows.”” He determined to go to Pen- 


coed. 

To think, with him, was to act. He paid his bill, 
went down to the station, and took the first train 
for Cardiff. He changed there for Pencoed. 

The train on which he found himself on the shore 
line was an express. 

The coach into which he entered had already two 
occupants. He started when he recognised them as 
ed Beatrice Hampton and her attendant, Mary 

eck. 

Her ladyship put out her hand to him in smiling 
welcome, and motioned him to a seat beside her. 

“Tam on my way to Hamptonwold,” she said. 
“We get out at Pencoed, where the carriage will 
be in se for us. When did you leave the 

e > 

“This morning,” replied Grosvenor. ‘‘ My guests 
arrived last night safely. They are nowatthe Eyrie, 
and I think the precautions taken have effectually 
prevented pursuit.” 

The Lady Beatrice smiled comprehendingly, and 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“I have been very anxious,” she murmured. 
‘‘T have had many fears, but now, I trust, all will 
be well. I have stolen away from town and from 
my father for a week’s rest near my dear ones. 
Lord Trevalyan is engaged in a wild search for the 
‘Countess Arevalo’ and Girulda,and at one moment 
he sighs and the next threatens. I believe he in- 
tends returning home to-morrow.”’ 

“TI have been to Dalton to-day, Lady Beatrice,” 
said Grosvenor. 

“Youhave? You have seen my darlings, then ? 
Is Meggy with them ?” 

* No, she was there this morning, but left before 
noon. Can you bear more ill-news, dear Lad 
Beatrice? Adlowe has again obtained possession 
of Giralda and Fay !” 

It seemed as if the tortured heart of the Lady 
Beatrice could bear little more. She uttered a low 
ery of utter despair, which was lost in the shrill 
whistle of the engine as the train moved out of the 
station. 

‘** Tell me all,” she whispered, grasping his hand. 
“ Let me know the worst at once!’ 

Lord Grosvenor hastened to narrate to her all that 
hié had himself learned from various sources, adding : 

“T feel a conviction that Girdlda and Fay have 
been taken to or near Pencoed. I feel equally 
sure that I shall find her. Trust in me, dear Lady 
Beatrice, and believe that you will soon clasp your 
children in your arms!” 

The Lady Beatrice, under his hopeful encourage- 
ment, felt her own hopes revive. 

“Tf you do find them, Paul,” she said, earnestly, 





“ you shall marry Giralda at an early day. I cannot 
guard her, situated as I am, and as long as she is 
unmarried Adlowe will pursue her !’”’ 

Grosvenor expressed his joy and gratitude at this 
assurance of a speedy marriage, but he had not 
needed it to quicken the ardour of his pursuit or 
the keenness of his search. 

“Tf you rescue them, lodge them safely in Pen- 
coed,’’ said the Lady Beutrice, ‘and let me know at 
once !” 

Grosvenor promised. The journey to Pencoed 
was speedily accomplished, and the travéllers 
alighted. The Hampton carriage was in waiting. 


and good Meggy Fleck, her veil down, stood near it 
waiting for her mistress and sister. 

Leaving the Lady Beatrice to hear Meggy’s story, 
Lord Grosvenor strolled up the street towards the 


inn. 

“ Perhaps I was foolish,” he thought, ‘to heed 
the simple and casual mention of this place by a 
farmer. Giralda’s prison may be half-way to Dal- 
ton, or in entirely another direction. And per- 
haps,” he added, “the mention of Pencoed was a 
clue thrown directly into my hands by a kind provi- 
dence. I shall soon know:.” 

He continued his walk, proceeding slowly. 

The sound of voices in altercation within a dingy 
little ale-house, as he was passing, called his atten- 
tion, and he casually glanced in. 

There were three or four men standing at the bar 
drinking. One of these, a stout, red-faced man, 
already more than half intoxicated, Lord Grosvenor 
recognised. 

The man was Bittly, of the bluff cottage ! 

In an instant Grosvenor comprehended that he 
had been guided aright—that he was near Giralda’s 
prison ! 

(To be continued.) 


Hien Pricg or Oysters.—Notice has been issued 
to the trade that, in consequence of the great scarcity 
of oysters and the demand being greater than the 
supply, the price will be raised to 10. 2s. per bushel. 
Native Whitstable oysters are now selling retail at 
3s. per dozen. 

A MAN has been cured of rheumatic fever by @ 
railway collision. He was travelling on the Midland 
from Manchesteg to London, racked with pain. “My 
weak body was in a profuse perspiration ; flashes of 
pain announced that the muscular fibres were under 
the tyrannical control of rheumatism, and I was 
almost beside myself with toothache,” when the train 
rau into another. His next neighbours were thrown 
against each other, but he was only thrown on the 
opposite cushion, and he got out perfectly well. In 
the most ungrateful manner he conceals his name, 
lest the company should ask him for compensation. 

EARLIEST SPECIMENS OF PAPER.—Paper made with 
linen rags appears to be of earlier date than that as- 
signed by Koop (1342). Dr. Prideaux assures us he 
had seen a register of some acts of John Crauden, 
prior of Ely, made on linen paper which bears date 
1320. He also avers that the earliest specimen of 
linen paper bears the seal and signature of Adolphus 
Count of Schomberg, in the university of Reutelen in 
Germany, dated 1239, with a letter from Joinville to 
Louis, about the year 1260. Amongst the records 
preserved in the ‘ower of London is a letter ad- 
dressed to Henry III., and written previously to 1222, 
which appears to be on strong paper of mixed ma- 
terials. From the Naworschérs Bijblad for 1853, pp. 
xiv. xv., it appears that linen paper was well knowu 
in the twelfth century. Petrus Ciuniacensis, a writer 
in the first half of that century, alludes to paper iu 
his Tractatus contra Judes. Stow tells us cotton 
paper was in use in 1000, but that from linen rags 
not before 1319. It is stated that the most ancient 
manuscript, on cotton paper, with the date 1050, is in 
the Imperial Library at Paris, and another in the 
Emperor’s Library at Vienna, dated 1095. Casiri 
professed to have discovered the real place from 
whence paper came. In the middle of the seventh 
century a manufactory of paper from silk existed at 
Samarcand (648), and in 706 one Youzef Armu of 
Mecca discovered the art of making it with cotton 
(the produce of the Arab couvtry). And a learned 
Greek, employed in forming a catalogue of the old 
MSS. for Henry II. of France, always called the 
article “Damascus paper.” Farther, a Chinese 
author of the third century gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the Chinese tore up 
their garments, reduced them into pulp, and made 
paper. Lastly, in the introduction to vol. i. of Mor- 
rison’s Chinese Dictionary, we are told “ paper was 
invented in China by a person named ‘I'sac-Lun, 
about the end of the first century.” 

A Heron Carcutne a Cuus.—A few days ago 
Mr. B. Flemming-Gyll was fly-fishing in the river 
Coln, near Wraysbury, and succeeded in hooking a 
large chub. Just at this moment a heron made his 
way through the withes bordering the stream, and at 
once pounced and seized upon the fish. Mr. Gyll 
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had a loaded gun with him, and shot the heron, the 
charge breaking the wing and passing through the 
head, The bird was of average size, but remark- 
ably thin, and evidently in ambush waiting for his 
prey. The chub weighed 5lb. loz. 





MY GREAT TEMPTATION. 

T was book-keeper in the firm of Blake and Co., 
bankers, but I had for several years paid such strict 
altention to my business, been ever punctual at my 
post with the greatest willingness, that my em- 
ployers placed the strictest confidence in me. I was 
young and an orphan, dependent on my own ex- 
ertions for a living, and do you wonder that, with- 
outa mother’s tender, loving care and gentle counsel 
(for she died at my birth), I fell into temptation ? 

I had often been at my employer’s mansion, and 
had seen and loved his only daughter, Emilie Blake, 
tut I had never hoped that my passion was returned, 
for I felt that there was an insurmountable barrier 
botween us ; but still I could not help building air- 

‘astles, in which she chiefly figured. Perhaps the 
remembrance of her sweet and beautiful face ought 
to have withheid me from sinking so deep into the 
abyss of crime; but I found it easy to yield to 
temptation ; and so surrounded by vice was I, that 
Love and duty were thrust aside. 

{ write this true though strange story of my life 
from conscientious motives, with the hope that it 
inay prove a lesson to someone who may not, per- 
haps, be ever placed in the same situation as I, but 
who, nevertheless, may be led to think of the im- 
port of those words, * Lead us not into temptation,” 
ind be guided by the admonition, ‘Look not upon 
the wine when it is red.” 

I fell into bad company ; and this, let me say, is 
one of the worst evils for young men. One must be 
very discriminating in his choice of companions, and 
possess a true spirit and firm will of his own, to re- 
sist surrounding temptations, and the thorns and 
snares that infest his pathway through life. I made 
the acquaintance of Harold Blake ; handsome, noble- 
hearted and kind, he won all hearts, and by these 
simple and natural arts, won mine. I must confess 
that my affection for him was made greater by my 
love for his sister, which I never disclosed to him. 
‘Though possessing every quality of, nobleness and 
manliness, he was nc weak and easily in- 
fluenced. I do not wish it to be understood that my 
acquaintance with him was of a ruinous character, 
though it really was through his instrumentality 
that I fell into temptation. He frankly told me that 
he liked me. ‘These were his words : 

‘** Eugene Falkland, I am no flatterer; Ido not 
praise others to gain their favour; I always give 
people my opinion of them without hesitancy, and 
it does me great pleasure to say to you that of all 
my associates I like you the best. You are every 
inch a gentleman. Shake hands on it.” 

And laughing jovially, he grasped my hands, and 
then our friendship was sealed. 

We became very intimate. He took me among 
several of his “ best friends,’ as he called them. 

“They are right good jovial fellows,”’ he said, 
“and you cannot help liking them.”’ 

I found them to be all that he had described, but 
I did not understand then that it was a sad step I 
took when [ consented to join them, I did not 
know the difference between the right and the 
wrong—at least, I didnot pause to consider. I did 
not think that the wine I Jess was my worst foe. 
{t is true that conscience did reprove me more than 
once, but I silenced it with the remark that it 
was only a friendly glass I took to the health 
of such and such a person. Ah! I little considered 
that in drinking to the welfare of others I was only 
ruining my own. 

This went on for some time. In the meanwhile 
I had become reckless and neglectful. Pleasure 
had more charms for me than anything else. Harold 
was just as kind-hearted as ever, but I could not 
help noticing that a change had come over him; 
but this, I thought, was owing to some secret in- 
Giapesiticn on his part, so I did not trouble myself 
about it. 

Reader, what I have to say is painful to me. 
Have you never thought of the import, the awful 
import, I may say, of those words, “ Lead us not 
into temptation ?’’ Ido not wish in the midst of a 
narrative to deliver you a lecture, but what I have 
said was naturally prompted by an event which I 
shall attempt to describe. 

I had become, as I said, reckless—totally so. The 
gaming table held charms for me, but by it I lost 
a great deal; and one night I found myself poorer 
than ever before. Nothimg daunted, 1 played on 
until I lost all; then, maddened with the truth 
which stared me firmly in the face, I left the “ halls 
o° pleasure,” determined to retrieve all that 1 
had lost. I rushed blindly along, with no thought 
cf the consequences. I robbed my employers! at 
first of a small amount, but, by degrees, I appro- 
priated so much to my own use that at last I be- 








came frightened. Guilt seemed to me to be written 
upon my brow, and Innocence hid her face. All 
was discovered! this was the truth, though then I 
only imagined it. I felt that often during the day 
my employer’s eyes were fixed upon me, and when 
at times I pot ey up from the long rows of figures 
which now possessed no interest for me, I met his 
cold, keen gaze, much to my omfiture. 

But one day I overheard a conversation between 
Mr. Blake and his assistant, which confirmed my 
worst fears. Flight seemed to be my only expedient, 
and I immediately acted upon the resolution I had 
made. I left the city, and it was with feelings 
of pleasure, mixed with regret and sorrow, that for 
the first time in six years I again greeted the place 
of my birth, which had once been a small unpre- 
tending village, but had considerably grown and 
flourished. I wandered here and there, undeter- 
mined what to do. I was tired of life—sick and 
weary of everything pertaining to it—and you need 
not wonder that I intended to end my mortal 
career. It makes me shudder to think of it, and if 
my pen fails to strictly portray what followed, blame 
me not. 

Once, when I thought I was unperceived, I 
determined to carry out my suicidal design. Before 
me ran the river, and crazed fairly with the thought 
of a release from life and its miseries, and with a 
prayer to God for forgiveness and mercy, I 
plunged in. I heard a shout—a plash in the water 
near me—felt something grasp me; the waters 
seemed to close over me, and their angry roar 
drowned all other sounds—and then all was dark ; 
all seemed a blank, and I knew ne, more. 

* * 


“Thank God! he lives !’’ 

These were the first words that greeted my ears 
on returning to consciousness, I looked about me 
in utter bewilderment. There, kneeling by my bed- 
side, was Emilie Blake, and near her, with his arms 
complacently folded, was her brother, my best friend 
—Harold. All came back to me then with great 
distinctness—all my shame and disgrace—and I 
buried my face in my hands, that they might not 
look upon one who had wrought them so much 
wrong. 

“Can you forgive me ?’’ I asked. “* Would to God 
I had died here, rather than to have looked upon 
your kind face again—I, who never deserved a 
thought or care from you! Why did you not leave 
me to my fate ?” ; 

I attempted to rise, but I was laid gently back 
upon my pillow; and then the clear, rich tones of 
Emilie’s voice fell upon my ear. 

** Be calm,” she said. “ Allis forgiven and for- 
gotten. Live, Eugene—for my sake—and lead a 
nobler and better life !’’ 

Was it impulse that prompted me to snatch her 
hand and kiss it? Ido not know; but certainly it 
was from the love I bore her in my heart, that, hold- 
ing still her hand in both of mine, I looked up into 
the face bending over me, and asked : 

* And may I hope, Emilie, that you will aid me in 
80 Fa oy Bt you will consent to walk with me in 
the pathway of that life ?’”’ 

** Eugene,” she said, “‘I promise, and God help us 
both to walk aright !’’ 

Harold, who I had forgotten was in the room, 
came forward now, and said: 

“God bless you both! may He grant every bless- 
ing, all happiness, and if care does come, help you, 
and give you strength to bear it—is my most earnest 
prayer !” 

“* He has been too good to me,’’ I said, “far bet- 
ter than I ever deserved ; but now,” I continued, 
“ while here together in such mutual happiness, tell 
me all about the past, and how I came here.”’ 

And then [ learned all. Harold saw with sorrow 
what a sad effect effect wine and “ gay fellows,” as 
he had termed them, had upon me, and thus it was 
that he kept a watch upon all my movements. It 
was through his agency that I lost so much at the 
gaming-table. He was a skilful player, and, ob- 
serving my great danger, he had disguised himself 
so as to be unrecognised by me, and had wap all 
from me; all that I had deemed lost was now safe 
in his possession ; and the money, too, that I had 
by my great temptation stolen. He had watched 
me closely, and in a different disguise followed me 
when I fled from the city. It was he that had saved 
me from a watery grave, and with the help of a 
kind farmer bore me to the cottage, where I now 
was ; here I had for several weeks been dangerously 
ill, and my life despaired of. 

When I heard all could I help admiring Harold’s 
goodness, his nobleness, and kindness of heart? I 
thanked him over and over again for all that he had 
done; but he would not listen to me, and, in the 
“ae manner ok of old, said: 

“T was to me, Eugene, for bringing you into 
such danger, but I never thought any te of it 
then ; but all has passed, my boy, and when you 
are strong enough we'll return once more to the 
city, where my father is anxiously expecting us.” 

* Has he forgiven me?” I asked. 





“ All, my boy. Never fear for that ; and won’t his 
eyes brighten when he knows that you and Emilie 
are engaged !”” 

I smiled and looked at Emilie, whose cheeks wer 
crimson. Harold was fond of his sister, I know, 
and afterwards he told me that he was glad I had 
won her. “For,” he said, “I never would haya 

with her under any consideration if you hai 
not gained the fortress of her dear little heart, 
thongh it was without laying siege to it; but th. 
little gipsy saw that she could not contend against 
you, and immediately surrendered.” 

And he laughed heartily. 

What need to tell the rest ? the reader can guo=:, 
what followed. Uncle Harold, old bachelor as h» 
is, is a great favourite with my children. And ¢, 
plant in their hearts the seeds of right princi. 
ples, I have told them the story of my oe tempts. 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 


a 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes now wail my dear times waste: 

Then can I drown ap eye unused to flow, 

And weep afresh love's long-since cancelled woe. 
Shakespeare. 

Ir was the morning after this interview, when tie 
woman who had taken so strange a part in the resur- 
rection: of the sufferer from his bed of sickness 
entered the room of the invalid, 

He had left his bed soon, and he was sitting in 
the large easy-chair that was standing in the corner 
of the apartment, his eyes fixed earnestly on a por- 
trait that hung on the wall nearly opposite to him. 
It had been shaded from bim. before, as he lay in his 
bed, and the full morning light for the first time re- 
vealed it to him in its full colouring. 

It was the portrait of a givl, or rathera woman in 
her first prime of youth ; for the marked features, the 
decided expression, and the noble carriage of the 
head and neck, rather spoke of womanhood than 
girlhood in that beautiful form. And it was beautiful. 
The beauty was not an attractive, winning beauty— 
it was too cold, and calm, and hard in its character. 
Still the features were regular as those of a statue, 
and the eyes were large and dark, and full. 

The figure appeared to be tall, to judge from the 
half-length to the waist; but still it was unusually 
developed for the apparent age, and, as we have said, 
the whole appearance was rather that of a woman 
than of a girl of some twenty years, as was in truth 
the age of the original when it had been painted. 
And the dress was simple, almost severe, in its plain- 
ness ; yet it suited well the noble style of the wearer 
and her statuesque beauty. A more elaborate or a 
more gorgeous toilette would but have disfigured— 
it could not have adorned—the calm, dignified, proud 
face and form. 

The invalid’s eyes had been for some time fixed 
earnestly on this portrait when the female entered; 
and asshe advanced boldly into the room, he turned 
slowly and reluctantly from its contemplation. Her 
quick eyes followed his. 

“ You have been looking at that picture?” she said. 

He bowed assent. 

“ And do you ever remember seeing a face like it?” 
she asked, suddenly. 

His eyes turned lingeringly on it. 

“T cannot tell,” he said, “I cannot tell. The sha- 
dow of the past does seem to come back strangely. 
And yet—and yet I cannot recal the identity of the 
face with anyone I can remember.” 

He glanced from the picture once more to the 
face of the woman before him. 

“Can it be,” he said, “can it bo your portrait?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“Once more—tell me if you remember it in for- 
mer days ?” 

“I know not,” he said, “I know not. As I told 
you, dim visions of the past seem to rise before me; 
but not so as to bring that face tangibly and visibly 
to my remembrance. Is it yourself? And have we 
met before?” 

“Yes,” she said, “yes. It is my portrait ; and we 

met yeare since. But I am not surprised that 
you do not know me, or know that picture, which 
embodies perhaps what I once was; for you had 
other things to occupy your mind then. But it mat- 
ters not; it is better—far better that it should be 
so.” 
He reclined back on his pillows, his eyes still fixed 
on the portrait, which seemed to have a magic charm 
forhim. And then, after a brief pause, the woman 
resumed : 

“It is enough that you can identify that face when 
the name, and perhaps the original, is recalled before 
you. For the present I have but to say that much. 
I bless Heaven, who has sent you to baiile the schemes 
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of evil that are working against the innocent. If I 
am not deceived, you can—and I know full well that 
you will—frustrate the deep plans laid for their de- 
struction. And I—yes, I, all guilty and abased as I 
am—can help you in your task.” 

He looked wonderiugly at her. 

“J do not understand you,” he said, “I do not un- 
derstand you. Who are you? and to what do you 
allude? I believe, limagine that it must be of the samo 
person and plans that we are speaking and thinking. 
But so long as you talk in these riddles, it is impos- 
sible for me either to respond to you, or to attach 
due importance to your words.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ perhaps. Nor doI blame 
you. Itis right, natural, and wise that it should be 
so. But listen to me; and then you can judge better 
of my motives and actions. It is years since I saw 
you, years since the events that have decided my 
whole life took place. And yetthey are coming as 
fresh and vivid tothe brain asif but a few short 
weeks had intervened. Vivid and fresh, but not pre- 
seat—not present, No; there seems, as it wore,.a 
jong dream between them and me.” 

And her head drooped in her lap, and the bands 
clasped involuntarily the chair in which she was sit- 
ting. The invalid looked at her in some surprise, 

“] cannot comprehend you,” hp said; “ but if yon 
will confide more entirely in me, you would find that 
I would not betray you.” 

“Tam sure of it, lam sure of it,” she replied, “I 
know you to be good and true as sterling gold, It 
is not that. Itis better that you should remain in fg- 
norance for the present. Not that I doubt yon, but: 
I shrink as yet from the confession that I have 
to make,” and a shiver came over her. “I 
been guilty—most guilty,” shesaid, “I know it, I 
confess it; and im due time I will tell all, But not: 
yet. But if youJove those who still remain to you 
on earth—if you love the memory of other days: and 
of the happiness thatwas once yours, comply with 
the prayer that P-would make to you.” 

He thought for afew moments. Then he said, 

uickly: 

’ “Tell me what it is you desire, and rely: on it I 
will not refuse you if it is possible tocomply. But 
I never did, and 1 never will, make a promise blind- 
fold.” 

She shook her head. 

“You are wrong,” she said, “ you are wrong. You 
did make one promise most certainly in the dark. 
But no matter now. I will soon satisfy you as to 
what I want. I must first beg you to give me your 
right address. ‘Then, to promise me that if you 
find any emergency, any imminent peril threatens 
you, you will at once let me know, unless you 
hear from me in the interim. And, lastly, I will 
exact from you a promise that the packet that I shall 
give you may not be opened without my leave—so 
long as I live.” 

He listened attentively. 

_“ You are asking confidence,” he said, “ rather than 
giving it. I will not give you my address. For there 
are reasons that might make it inexpedient to let 
anyone have it in their power to say where I do re- 
side. But I will give yon an address that will surely 
find me within a few hours after it is sent. And I 
willingly give you my promise to keep your packet 
inviolate till you shall permit me to openit. Does 
thatsatisfy you? Or if it will pltase you better, I can 
listen to all that you may have to tell, with the in- 
Violate promise of secrecy for allthat you may com- 
municate, You say that you have been guilty. 
So have we all. You have suffered; and Heaven 
knows that I have endured misery enough at the 
hands of others. That you are penitent and de- 
sire to atone forthe past; and Heaven knows, also, 
that the tears of the penitent are accepted in His 
sight. Think, therefore, ere you refuse the relief 
and blessing of confession of your guilt. ‘Think, for 
itis at least an offer to be cherished by the penitent 
and trustful.” 

The tears came in her eyes. 

“I would, I would,” she said, “if you will come 
later; come when the crisis arrives, come when you 
need me, and then I will tell you all—all! I feel that 
itwould be a relief to hear your quiet, calm voice 
speaking words of pardon and comfort. Yet I dare 
hot trust to that. I know not what may happen. It 
may be that accident or illness might come to close 
uy lips for ever in the grave. Let it be thus. 
Take this packet.” And she drew one from the 
pocket of her dress. “Takeit; and ifit so happens 
that I never have the chance to speak what: that 
packet contains, then I would bid you open it—open 
ty and think kindly and indulgently of the writer— 
the unhappy, guilty writer.” 

She placed the packet in his hands as she spoke. 

; He gazed earnestly at the handwriting, he passed 

ls haud over his eyes asif toclear them from a film, 
and then, glancing at it once more, he said: 

“Van it be—is it—are you Helen ?” 





She pressed her hand on his lips. . 

“ Hush,” she said, “hush! I have no name—at 
least, not at present—not yet. But that packet will 
tell you all, or your lips shall reveal the seerets—the 
guilty secrets of the past.” 

He looked sadly on her, then his eyes turned to 
the portrait. 

“T can see it now,” he said, with a mournful smile. 
“But in those days my eyes and my heart were oc- 
cupied with other objects, and the features had re- 
mained but dimly in my memory. However, it is a 
strange chance that has brought us together, when I 
was seeking for one whom I have lovg craved to see 
if living, or to weep over if dead.” 

“T understand,” she said, “I understand. And 
you have really that desire ?” 

“Most certainly. It is the sole remaining wish of 
my heart, save to do justice to the living.” 

tears rushed into her eyes. 

“Qh, Hugh, Hugh! Noble andtrue! That you 
skould be suffering thus—that you should be suffer- 
ing thus, when there isjustice in heaven! That you 
should have been ruined and injured thus! But God 
knows ! God knows !” 

And she rose and left the room ere he could re- 
cover from his surprise at this unexpected outburst of 
sorrow and sympathy. 


CHAPTER XL. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 
Mf Ihave freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 
aeop back that soar above, 
such liberty. Lovelace. 

Tux efforts-of Frank Temple to obtain bail were 
fruitless. ; 

The crime was declared to be too grave and too 
heavy for such an indulgence. And the utmost he 
could obtain for his client was that the examivation 
on remand should_be as short and final as possible, 

It was.now the day for this primary ordeal. The 
accused was brought into court with the usual for- 
malities and attendants. But, luckily for him, the 
hour for the examination had been mistaken, and 
the attendance was scarcely so crowded as usual on 
such occasions. 

Oliver was pale, but perfectly composed. Per- 
haps his counsel was, of the two, the most agitated 
in Jook and manner. 

The magistrate, who had heard the case on the 
previous occasion, now turned to the counsel for the 
prosecution, and asked him if .he was prepared to 
continue his case. 

He leaned down, consulted with his fellow coun- 
sel, and turned with some embarrassment to the ma- 
gistrate. 

“Well, your honour,” he said, “ well, I must con- 
fess that 1am not altogether prepared. The fact 
is that one other associate, on whom we materially 
rely for fully closing our case, has effected his es- 
cape at this time; and we have not yet succeeded in 
discovering his retreat. I would, therefore, re- 
quest a further delay in the examination.” 

Frank Temple rose on the instant. 

“I would. beg to represent on the part of my 
client,” he said, “that we are ready and anxious 
for the investigation to proceed. It isa real hard- 
ship on my client, a man of most irreproachable cha- 
acter, to be dragged forward from time to time to the 
public view, without any fault of his own, I can 
answer that no objection would be made on my 
client's part to any decision of the court, and what is 
more, that he is quite willing to admit any of the 
primé facie facts that are brought against him, if that 
will meet the present views of my learned brother 
and the ends of justice.” 

The magistrate hesitated. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, ‘some compromise can be 
effected. Of course the law is no respecter of per- 
sons; but, still it is naturally a very great hardship 
for a man who has held the position of the accused to 
stand forth unnecessarily to the pubiic gaze. And, 
therefore, as his counsel is prepared to submit to the 
natural result of the evidence a+ present given, I am 
disposed to favour his wish, and, unless some very 
strong evidence bo given to disprove that already 
brought, to forthwith send so grave a case for trial 
in a superior court.” 

The prosecutor hesitated. 

“T am unwilling to stand in the position of contend- 
ing merely for the rigid law of the case,” he said; 
“but still I feel that it would be more satisfactory to 
me, as the counsel for the prosecution, if the witness 
whom I have but recertly found it would be expedient 
to call, were here; and also if the associate in this 
grave crime were ayain taken and brought to the 
bar with the accused.” 

“T will be explicit with my learned brother,” said 
Frank. “The witness to whom I believe that he 





alludes will be forthcoming, I pledge my words 
at the proper time, and that will surely meet all the 
exigencies of the case.” 

“Really this does appear to me a very singular 
proceeding,” replied Serjeant Plaistow. “ Here is 
our principal witness to be kept from being bound 
over to appear, and the counsel for the prisoner of- 
fering to pledge himself for her, while she yet avoids 
the necessary forms.” 

“T must say that it is somewhat singular,” said 
the magistrate. 

“ My good brother and you, your honour, will per- 
haps think differently when I explain the circum- 
stances of the case,” replied Frank. ‘She is, as my 
learned brother knows, a near relative of the accused. 
She is now mourning the recent death of one who has 
stood in the light of a father to her, and her own 
health has been much shaken. It is, therefore, not 
wonderful that I should be very anxious to spare her 
the trouble and needless pain of two examinations, 
and also of sparing my cligat the torture of these re- 
newed appearances.” 

“T think,” said the magistrate, “ that the best way 
for all parties would be for me to see this witness in 
my private room, where I can put a few questions to 
her and bind her to appear, without giving her and the 
accused what the law never desires to inflict—need- 
less pain. Let the prisoner be fully committed for 
trial on the present counts, if he has no defence to 
make, and to-morrow I will see the lady in question 
early in the morning, taking the learned counsel's 
assurance that she will then be forthcoming.” 

“That I will readily give,” he replied; “and I 
am grateful to your honour on her account, as well 
as my client's.” : 

Theusnal question was then administered to Oliver, 
as to whether he had anything to say on the indict- 
ar: against him. 

“Only that Lam not guilty, honour,” was the 
clear and andible rep! a — 

“Then it will be my painful duty to send your 


‘ease to the superior court,” said the magistrate. 


“ And@I daresay, if delay is so painful to you, that 
your counsel will easily succeed in having it brought 
on early in the ensuing session.” 

The usual forms were then gone through. 

P Bail was ouce more offered to any amount, and re- 
used. 

And then Oliver Danvers was conducted back to 
his prison, to await the day when he might be con- 
ducted from it only to hear his final doom. 

There was one closely-veiled form in the court, 
and as he passed the place where she stood, the girl 
raised her veil, and displayed the piguante, but now 
pale and tearful, face of Marie Wentworth. 

At least he had female sympathy in that dark hour 
of trial. 

CHAPTER XLI. 
I once had gold and silver, 
I thought them without end, 
I once had gold and silver, 
I thought I had a friend. 
a Ay ayy lost, my friend is false, 
y love is stolen from me, 
And here I lie in misery 
Beneath the willow tree. Dibdin. 

Ceci, Rivers had escaped. It had been an- 
nounced by the counsel for the crown; it had béen 
mentioned in the newspapers. Tho fact had been 
commented on as a proof of the defectiveness of our 
prison regulations and the uncertainty of the law. 
But still it was a fact, and the manner of its being 
accomplished was as yet unexplained. 

Some said it was bribery, and that the gaoler of 
the prison ought to be discharged. Others, that it 
was by the connivance of the authorities, and that it 
was a shameful perversion of justice, and also a gross 
partiality to the rich over the poor. And yet the 
fact that Oliver Danvers was still in custody, that 
the rich and esteemed merchant was committed for 
trial and still safe in his gloomy prison, did much to 
contradict and disprove the censures freely bestowed. 

It began to be freely circulated, however, that it 
was not so much the accusation of forgery for 
which he entertained any alarm, as for a second and 
very different charge—a charge of using false cards ; 
a charge never carried to proof, indeed, but still hang- 
ing over the heads of the persons concerned as 4 
matter of grave accusation to be investigated here- 
after. 

Such were the varied reports, whispers, and com- 
ments which were circulating over the town. And, 
as usual, all were incorrect. Neither the authorities 
nor the gaoler were to blame. Whether there was 
any collusion on the part of any underlings in the 
case, was a very different affair. 

It was some teu days after the escape, and when 
the search for the young man had somewhat cooled, 
when Ralph Osborne, unannounced, entered the room 
where Edith sat alone. 

It waa a privilege never accorded certainly before 
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to any admirer of the fair girl; but, of late, he 
had taken these liberties with more impunity than 
hitherto, and Edith had submitted with more patience 
than might have been supposed to be in her nature. 
But she was much changed, was that fair, bright, 
young girl during the last weary weeks! ‘The bril- 
liant complexion had paled and dimmed to a hectic 
glow. Her eyes were liquid and thoughtful, instead 


of glittering with the fire that had once sparkled from 


their azure depths. And the lips, which were formerly 
wreathed in smiles—arch, or piquante, as might be 
the mood of the moment, were now sad and calm, as 
if fears had passed over her heart. 

Mr. Mordaunt had little heeded the change. His 
own plans were too busily engrossing him at the mo- 
ment. 
evil were haunting him, and a distrust even of those 
who were most in his confidence was gradually giv- 
ing a gloomy moroseness and irritability to his man- 
ner, even where Ralph Osborne himself was con- 
cerned, 

Perhaps Fantin remarked the change in her young 
lady ; perhaps Ralph himself watched its progress. 
But, as yet, neither of them made any sign of such 
observation, or any uneasiness that it should have 
occasioned. 

And thus, as we have said, Ralph's entrance into 
Edith’s presence on the occasion in question was not 
so unusual or so unwarranted on his part as to call 
for any marked indignation or reproof on hers. Still, 
there was something in his manner and look which 
awakened even her languid attention. Few things 
appeared to possess any interest for her at that time, 
save what was connected with the one great subject 
of her thoughts and anxiety. When that should be 
aecomplished she felt that the whole object of her 
life would be attained. Nothing but dreariness and 
weariness would remain in her dreaded mission ; and, 
to do Ralph justice, he had been very discreet in his 
demeanour. 


He had offered no repulsive endearments, no irri- | 


tating word of love. All had been calm, friendly, 
and attentive in his manner. 


him. His shrewd sense had dictated such forbear- 
ance, and it might be that his inclinations scarcely 
dictated the acting a youthful lover when the gray 
of fifty years was on his hair. 

But on the morning in question there wasa diffe- 
rent tone, and look, which, as we have said, attracted 
Edith’s attention. 

He sat down nearer to her than usual. He looked 
somewhat more earnestly in her face. And what was 
more, he held her hand for a few moments longer 


Vague suspicions of impending and secret | 


Not one shadow | 
of the usual attentions of a lover had ever escaped | 








———— 











[THE PACKET. ] 


| than customary, and gave it an earnest pressure as 
he relinquished it. . 

A short silence ensued. Edith raised her eyes 
and turned them with a sort of languid inquiry on 
her compahion. Ralph cleared his throat; then, 
moved his chair, settled himself on it with a kind of 
desperate firmness, and then began: 

“Edith, lam going to ask you a plain question 


ranged beforehand, I should like very much to know 
in as simple words as I use myself, when will you 
be my wife?” 

The girl’s blood flamed up in her brow and cheeks, 
then it receded, and left the fairskin white as snow. 
| I'he whole character of her beauty was changed by 

the absence of the glowing bloom. The rich rose was 
suddenly transformed into the white lily. 

And Kalph gazed as if he had never looked on her 
face before. 
| © What is it?” he said, rather more kindly than 
j usual. “What is it, Edith? Don’t be foolish. 
| You have known that such was the price to pay for 

the service I have rendered you; and I do you the 
justice to believe that you are too sensible a girl not 
to count the cost beforehand, and too honourable to 
wish to shirk it.” 





“T know—I know!” 


| 

| “But not 
| so soon—not so soon.” 

| 

| 


she said faintly. 
“What is the use of delay ?” he asked. “I have 
made up my mind long since. You have promised 
on certain conditions. The conditions are fulfilled. 
| And I believe I can make you, at least, as happy as 
your charming guardian has done. Better come to 
the point at once, Edith, and have it settled and 
finished. I will do what you like, and go where you 
like, as soon as you have become my wife. You 
shan’t complain of beiug denied any reasonable wish.” 
| “TT know it—I know it.” she said. “I shall have 
| no wish denied ;” then, in a sort of self-pity, she 
murmured, sadly, “ for I shall have none—none !” 
There was a touching sadness in her tone, but 
| Ralph either did not or would not remark it. 
**Come, come,” he said, ‘ that is being reasonable. 
T am glad we understand each other so far. Itsaves 
a great deal of trouble, especially to a plain man like 
me. And I tell you candidly, Edith, though you are 
as pretty a girl as I ever wish to see, or to get for a 
wife, I should never have chosen you had I not 
thought there was a deal of sense and shrewdness in 
your little head. Well, and now that all is under- 


stood between us, [ask you onee more, when shall | 


| you be ready ? When are we to be married 2?” 
| A cold shiver came over her. 
|“ Married ?” 


and, as I hate scenes, and the thing has beeu all ar- | 


She seemed as if re-echoirg his words, with 
scarcely the real comprehension uf their meaning. 

“Yes; married! AndI dou’t want to be harsh or 
severe, but I really must have the compact con- 
cluded. I have done my part. Your friend—lover, 
whatever you like to call him, has escaped. And 
now I must claim my reward.” - 

She thought gravely, calmly, for a few minutes. 
She passed her hand over her brow, and swept the 
rich hair, that Fantin had carefully arranged, from 
the flushed brow. 

Even Ralph was alarmed for the moment. Her 
eyes were so glittering and wild, and on either cheek 
such a hectic spot was burning. 

At last she spoke, in a low, cold voice: 

“T understand—I understand. You want your 
‘pound of flesh,.’” 

« Edith,” he said, with an accent that was almost 
tender in its gentle reproach, “ Edith, is this fair? 

“I don’t know—I don’t know,” she said, hurriedly. 
“TI only know that I am wretched. You wanted 
your price—my consent to be your wife. Younever 
stipulated that I was to be happy.” 

There was silence once more for a time. 
she spoke again : 

“ Besides, I cannot tell that Cecil is safe even now. 
I have read such dark hints—such threatenings in 
the papers. What is it that they charge him with? 
At least tell me that. I never knew of aught but 
that one charge of which she said his innocence 
could be proved.” 

“She! Who do you mean?” 

“No matter; only tell me. What do they charge 
him with?” 

“ With various disgraceful proceedings, that would 
tend to make the rest go hard against him. With 
cheating by false cards—with threatening and chal- 
lenging to a duel, and failing to pay just claims— 
with all that could tend to blast a man’s character, 
and give colour to every other charge.” 

She turned very pale, but her voice was steady as 
she replied : 

“It is false! But no matter. I understand who 
has done it, and why. But what I want to know 1s, 
how can I be assured of his safety ?” 

He hesitated. ‘ 

“Do not the public prints inform you that he is 
safe ?” 

“Yes; at present. But you have never told mo 
where he is, nor given me any mode of bolding com- 
munication with him. When I am assured of lus 
| safety and well-being, I will perform my part of the 
| compact. Not till then.” 

’ (Zo be continued.) 


Then 
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[FUGITIVES IN THE HURRICANE. ] 


at aer side, with an air that proclaimed him next 
to her in rank. He was, in fact, as the children 
afterwards discovered, her brother, and a prince of 
no small degree of influence. He was her prime- 
minister, chief-councillor, and the leader of her 


most of the crowd fell back, leaving the prisoners | 
and their guards in advance, and the latter began | 
making profound salaams, continuing, however, to | 
approach the dwelling. . 

They soon gained the principal entrance, and the | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A rew minutes later, the captives were landed on 
the beach of the inner island, in the midst of the 
thronging natives, who greeted them with terrible 
and threatening cries. When the canoe struck the 
sand, the dusky natives rushed upon the young 
couple, whose captors beat. them back with clubs, 
then forming a guard about the captives and lead- 
ing them up the beaten foot-way towards the vil- 
lage. 

The crowd preceded, surrounded, and followed the 
prisoners, but did not offer again to touch them. 

Lily clung to Roland, fearing separation from him, 
but her countenance betrayed none of the terror 
gathering in her soul. 

“They are unreclaimed savages,” said Roland, 
glancing at the village. ‘‘I see no sign of church 
- oe Heaven grant they are not can- 
nibals!’? 

“TI believe they are,”” replied Lily. ‘‘See how 

they point to our limbs and bodies, while they laugh 
vith satisfaction! Oh, Roland, Iam sure they are 
cannibals !””" 
_“Thave myself to blame for our present peril,” 
declared Roland, despairingly. ‘The captain told 
me to take you below before the storm came on, and 
Idid not!” 

“It is I who am to blame,” said Lily. “I 
Wouldn’t go below, you know, when you asked me. 
Bet regrets won’t help us. We shall need all our 
courage and strength now.’’ 

While they had been thus conversing, they had 
been marched through the picturesque little village, 
and now found themselves approaching a thatched 
4ut of more than ordinary proportions and appear- 
ance, 

It stood on a little knoll, commanding a view of the 
lagoon, atoll, and the sea beyond. Behind it stood 
“grove of palm trees of many varicties, most of them 
fruitful. An immense cocoanut tree rose grandly 
a one side of the dwelling, and under ie shade a 
ear spring bubbled and trickled, its waters work- 
ing their way over the pebbles to the lagoon. 

the hut itself was in reality an assemblage of huts, 
all thatched from the apex of the roof to the ground. 
he doors were all of gaily-woven mats. The win- 
“ows were square, unglazed apertures, provided 
also with mats for rainy weather. These mats hung 

oosely now from wooden pegs in the outside wall. 
The strange edifice was evidently the royal resi- 
dence, for, on approaching it more closely, the fore- 





leader of the captors lifted the heavy mat, con- 
ducting his prisoners into the hut. 

Lily and Roland surveyed the interior with as- 
tonishment. 

The walls were hung with various kinds of war- 
like weapons—clubs, bows and arrows, slings, 
hatchets, and a variety of other implements they 
could not name; cocoanut bowls and calabashes 
abounded, and near them were jars of palm wine 
and liquors made of rice, all intoxicating if drunk 
freely. The floor was covered thickly with mats. 
Benches surrounded the walls, and baskets piled 
high with delicious, freshly-gathered fruits loaded 
a table. 

Their attention was chiefly attracted, however, 
to the occupant of the room, on whom they fixed 
their wondering gaze. 

Upon a throne-like chair, in the centre of the 
apartment, sat a woman, young, and not without 
pretensions to a certain, though savage, style of 
beauty. She wore a tinsel crown on her head, and 
her long, straight black hair fell over her bare 
shoulders and curiously tattooed breast. She wore 
heavy golden hoops in her ears, and her throat was 
encircled by a dozen strings of gaily-coloured beads. 
Golden bands encircled her arms and ankles, con- 
trasting admirably with her dark skin. Her feet 
wero covered with sandals. Her attire was 
simplicity itself, consisting only of a tunic that 
reached her knees, but it was ornamented with 
fringes and shells in great profusion. She had 





evidently attired herself in some haste, for two | 
little rills of cocoanut oil were slowly coursing down | Roland.” 


ort dusky cheeks from her too-liberaily anointed 
hair. 


The guards of the two yourg prisoners prostrated 


forces, when she was called to do battle with the: 
chief of some neighbouring island. 

He also frowned on perceiving the erect figures 
of the captives, and took a step towards them, as 
if to compel their prostration, but the queen re- 
strained him, uttering a few words in a harshfand 
guttural voice, yet ina pleasant-sounding languace. 

on immediately retreated to his post beside her 
chai. 
“ You English ?” inquired the queen, speaking in 
broken accents, and addressing her involuntary 
guests. 

“We are English,” replied Roland, surprised and 
delighted at being able to make himself understood. 
“We were swept overboard from our ship last 
night. Is this a missionary island ?”’ 

‘The queen looked puzzled, answering : 

* This island 'Tawenga. Me Queen Taliti. He—’” 
and she indicated the savage at her side—‘‘ my 
brother, Prince Waloa. Tawenga great country. 
Me great queen—killed many enemics my own 
hand.” © 

She certainly looked capable of killing her enemies 
with her own hands, and Roland’s heart sank within 


m- 

“Ts this a Christian island?’ he asked. ‘“ Do 
you worship Heaven ?’’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the queen, with great satisfac- 
tion. ‘“‘Wenot poor. We got many gods.” 

“This is not a missionary island,” whispered 
Lily ; “‘ but where could the queen have learned to 
speak English? Perhaps ships stop here. Ask her, 


2oland made the inquiry, and Queen Taliti 
answered : 


“Ship wrecked on Tawenga long time ’g0. Two 


themselves before this admirable burlesque of | Englishsaved. One English very handsome. Talité 


royalty, and Lily and Roland stood erect, surveying 
the savage queen in unabashed wonder. 
At first the queen frowned upon their boldness, 


and angrily motioned them to kneel, but as they | jealous of him. 


loved him. ‘Taliti save his life. He love Taliti and 
teach Taliti the English language. By’m by, the 
queen get tired of English man, and the people 
So, the queen and Waloa, and the 


did not appear to eomprehend her gesture, and as | people eat him. He good, live or dead! Much 


her eyes lingered on Roland’s handsome, boyish | g 


face, her brow cleared, and she even exhibited signs 
of satisfaction. 

While the savages were thus making their salaams, 
and the throng of islanders were prostrating them- 
selves on the ground outside the open portal, a sa- 
vage presented himself from the interior of the hut. 


He bowed to the queen, and then came and stood | reassuringly. 


| 


| 


ood !’”? she added. with an air of intense enjoyment. 
* Taliti love English.” 
“Cannibals!’’ whispered Lily, pale with horror 
and fear. ‘‘ Oh, Roland!” ; 
Roland supported her half-fainting form, himself 
nerveless and overwhelmed. 
“Taliti not eat young English, 
* Girl no account. 


said the queen, 
Taliti like boy 
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very much. :Boy stay with Taliti till she get tired. | ing to the royal residence, the queen following to 


Waloa,” she added, turning to the dusky savage, | 


* take girl away. Needs much fat.” 

Waloa had been eyeing the delicate beauty of Lily 
with keen admiration, his savage glances fairly em- 
barrassing the little maiden. He had never before 
seen a white girl, and Lily’s golden hair, white com- 
plexion, soft, sweet, shy eyes and general loveliness 
touched his savage heart. 

He said something in his native tongue to the 
queen, who angrily answered him, and the result 
was a fierce quarrel, which lasted several minutes. 

It appeared to end in the triumph of Waloa. 

** Girl belong Waloa,”’ he said, in as good English 
as the queen had employed. ‘‘ Come Waloa’s house.” 

He advanced towards Lily, but she clung to 
Roland, turning her back upon her dusky admirer. 

“ Don’t let him take me, Roland!” she pleaded. 
“« Keep me with you !” 

Roland’s features writhed with emotion. He was 
tempted to defend Lily by resisting the savage 
prince, but a moment’s reflection assured him that 
he would only injure-his foster-sister and himself by 
so doing. t+ would his strength avail against 
that of this powerful savage? And, if he possi- 
bly Pa in beating him off, there were a hun- 
dred other savages ready to wreak revenge. 

In a, minute he had formed his plan of procedure. 

“Go with him, dear Lily,” he whispered, encour- 
agingly. “* We might as well plead to stones as to 
appeal to the queen or the prinee. Go quietly, 
darling, and leave the restte me. I will resene you 
to-night, or perish with you.” 

“I must go!” sighed Lily; “TI can do nothing 
else,” she added, looking up at: him with an ex- 
pression that afterwards haunted him, “ If I die 
here and you escape, you may tell papa and mamma. 
that I died bravely.” 

* You will not Se, Lily. We shall escape toge- 
ther. Go now, darling.” 

He caught her to his breast, kissing her with a 
tender fervour that made the queen and the prince 
alike angry. 

‘* Waloa love girl,” said the savage, menacingly. 
“* Girl, be Waloa’s wife. Come!” 

He endeavoured to take Lily’s hand, but she re- 
fused, motioning him to lead on. He obeyed, lead- 
ing the way from the royal hut, and Lily followed 
him, not daring to look back at Roland. 

The lad looked after her, however, bending for- 
ward so that he could see through a window the 
hut to which the captive was taken. He saw her 
disappear in the interior of the hut, saw Waloa 
emerge, place a man on guard at the entrance, and 
then return towards the queen’s residence. 

The knowledge of Lily’s whereabouts thus ob- 
tained, he turned his gaze upon the queen, and was 
startled at her looks and manner. 

Her eyes were blazing fiercely, her countenance 
‘was inflamed with jealousy, and she resembled an 
infuriated tigress ready to spring upon her prey. 

Her gaze avoided Roland’s, and turned towards 
saa e pane with a look of menace that alarmed 
the lad. 

By this time, in obedience to some gesture of the 
queen unperceived by Roland, the natives had with- 
drawn from the apartment. 

** English gizl good eat,” 





Eng said the queen, grimly. 
“ Me try her. 

Roland shuddered, and in his anguish, fearing 
the immediate destruction of Lily, pleaded for her 
life aul y. He even begged to be permitted 
to depart from the island with Lily, but he might 
as well have pleaded to astone. His boyish face, 
his clear, brown eyes, and his manly air had won 
the fancy of the impressionable queen, and she 
looked upon him as a newly-won plaything, for the 


safety. 


loss of which, until she had tired of it, nothing 
could compensate her. 

Love, in the tropics, is a plant of quick and power- 
ful growth. Afterthe same savage fashionin which 


Queen T'aliti fancied our hero, Waloa loved Lily. 
‘To have her brighten his hut with her presence, to 
be envied the pale, foreign beauty of his bride by 
neighbouring chiefs and princes, to own her, had 
suddenly become to him a supreme ambition. 

He entered the royal hut while Roland was still 
pleading for mercy and freedom, and again sta- 
tioned himself at her side. 

“No, no!” said Taliti, impatiently. “ Me not let 
you go. Englishman be Taliti’sking. Englishman 
stay!” 

** I will be nothing to you,” cried Roland. 

“ Taiiti love Englishman,” said the savage, softly. 
Roland’s face expressed his disgust and aversion. 
“Taliti shut up Englishman,” said the queen, 
her anger bursting forth at the insensibility and 
coldness of the youth. “Me teach Englishman de- 
spise love of Taliti. Maybe to-morrow change he 
mind. Maybe girl be dead then !” 

Waloa interrupted her fiercely, and the two en- 
gaged in a second dispute. After peace had been 
restored, Waloa seized Roland’s hand, and half led, 
half dragged him to one of the farthest huts belong- 


| covered with mats. 





see that her commands were faithfully obeyed. 

The hut was small, the floor and walls alike 

btained of Lily’ sen na ne ~ _ “aie 
obtained of Lily’s prison, a fact eagerly no y 
the lad. Taliti summoned one of the islanders, and 

laced him on guard, after which she dismissed 
Waloa, lingering to whisper with fearful menace 
in the prisoner’s ear : 

“Taliti, great queen—greatest in world! A hun- 
dred strong men run at her bidding. How shall 
Englishman escape her power ? lish girl shall 
die Soauciene-caiall be eaten—and her bones shall 
be offered to the gods! Taliti’s words have gone 
forth. Waloa may talk and beg, and make big 
much words, but the queen’s will shall be done. 
When English girl dead, you love Taliti.”’ 

She turned and left him to the stupefaction of 


despair. a 
CHAPTER XX. 
i roy - CO ~~ frome Tiler owes 
intent gaze strayin: "s prison. 
He saw Waloa. carrying food to her, he beheld the 
ive, and Bersaly longed to be with send protect Lily 
ve, wi y 
from the peril environing her. The love of Waloa 
and the hate of Taliti were alike dangerous to her, 
"Pretending to become sajseded with his destiny 
tending to become s i i as 
royal favourite, he ate the luscious fruits assigned 
him, carefully abjuring meat, lest it might be human 
flesh. His. contentedness was so well counterfeited 
sahaooh amapenponivns <i tame poset 
u many expressions , pro! . 
~*~ aries she felt able to thoroughly 
“English girl no be in Taliti’s way long/’ she 
observed, her face darkening with jealousy of Lily. 
7 Waloa learn me queen. He © Towenga girl 


wife. 

She kissed Roland’s forehead, as a sign of her 
continued favour, and withdrew, leaving him to re- 
flections of the most painfu! description. 

He had gathered from her words that she had come 
to a rupture with Waloa, that she had asserted her 
queenly authority, and that Waloa had given up 
Lily to the jealous hatred of Taliti. He knew, in 
short, that the hideous customs of the cannibals 
were to be practised upon his foster-sister. 

** Poor little Lily,” he murmured, “ she must be 
frightened almost out of her senses! We must 
escape from our enemies to-night ; to-morrow may 
be too late. Oh! fora night of darkness like last 
night!” 

He paced to and fro in the small room, busy with 
thoughts, of which escape was the burden. He 
finally decided upon a course of action, and with a 
coolness and deliberation beyond his years proceeded 
to adopt it. 

The night, as if in answer to his prayer, came on 
early, with clouds that shut out the light of the 
stars, and with a slow, drizzling rain infinitely more 
disagreeable than a smart shower. 

Roland flung himself upon a ccuch of matting at 
an early hour, and pretended to be asleep. His 
breathing became loud and regular, and completely 
deceived the dusky guard, who looked in at the door 
two or three times, and then withdrew his head 
finally with an expression of satisfaction. 

As the evening deepened the, storm increased. 
The wind swept over the island with hurricane 
force, rocking the hut in which Roland was as if it 
had been a cradle. 

About ten o’clock, as Roland guessed the time, 
he slipped from his bed and stole to the door. It 
opened outwards, and he gently pressed against it. 
The next moment he became conscious that the 
guard was leaning against it heavily. 

“No escape tlirough the door,” he thought. 
“Let me try the windows.” 

He groped his way to the narrow apertures dig- 
nified by the name of windows, and discovered that 
while they were too small to permit his egress 
through them, they were also provided with a frame 
of prickly pear plants that would have made such 
egress highly dangerous. 

The hut was, in truth, a prison where offenders 
against the queen were wont to be imprisoned. 

These discoveries made, Roland groped his way 
to a portion of the wall he had observed during the 
day, without being able to closely examine it. Sit- 
ting down upon the matting covering the ground, 
he felt carefully for the thin place he had observed, 
tore aside the ragged wall-matting, and investigated 
the material of which the wall was composed. It 
proved to be formed of poles placed at regular in- 
tervals, and filled in with stout reeds closely inter- 
woven, the whole covered on the outside by thatch 
of the wild sugar-cane. 

Roland had still in his pocket his stout jack- 
knife. He took it out, opened it, and began at once 
to cut his way out of the hut. 

It was a less easy task than at first sight might 
be imagined. 








The reeds were like iron wires, hard and metallic 
and the thatch rattled with every thrust of his 
knife. Had it not been for the steady, pattering 
rain, he must have been overheard and discovered. 

He worked a full hour, vigorously, stealthily, ang 

. His fingers bled, his hands ached, but 
he not pause to rest. Lily’s life depended 
on his swiftness and industry, and he worked for 
her as he-eould scarcely have worked for himself. 


At! he had cut a hole sufficiently large to 
permit 8, and he cautiously crept out into 
the dri driving rain. 


The ni was intensely dark. The wind was 
fierce like a hurricane, bending young 
trees to the, breaking off immense branches 
as if they been pipe-stems and hurling them 
through the air like stones. The breakers on the 
Seana Sings. Orhe vain whisked me - 
screaming as The rain whi y in fit- 
om and theusnally mild lagoon fretted and 

ed within itebounds. The very island seemed 
te rock in the imereasing storm. 

“What a night!” muttered Roland, looking 
around him in vain for some sign of human life. 
“The islanders-are within doors. Now to find ry 
way to Lily!” 

noticed a dim light gleaming in the direction of 
a gee ped te reer 
moving ily ugh the 
gloom and rain. When he had gained a safe dis- 
tanee, he looked back at the hut of Taliti, but not 
a light rag from its windows, not a sign of 


stirring was t. about it. 
"Teontiy pee ogy i the hut from 
which the eo. door was shut, and 
~ peered one of 


the windows, screening 
s face by a. damp —_ bough. 


To P Lily within. 
She was in the sob of about her head and 
shoulders her tartan shawl. She moved softly and 


stealthily, and was completely dressed. Joland 
comprehended, by her pale face and resolute manner, 
that she was bent on an instant flight. 

“ily,” he whispered, softly, after ascertaining 
that she was alone. 

The little maiden gave a wild start, looked at the 
door, then at the window.. Her face kindled into 
an eager glow as she beheld Roland. 

* Roland,” she whispered, too py == to be- 
tray herself by a loud word, even in her surprise. 
“ Free! oh, thank God!”’ 

She clasped her hands in fervent gratitude to 
Heaven. 

The next moment, with womanly composure, she 
exclaimed : 

“Open my door, Roland. The guard is gone. It 
is fastened only by a wooden peg on the outside.” 

Roland hastened to obey. He found the door, 
withdrew the peg, and opened the heavy, massive 
screen. Lily stood just within, and sprang out as 
the door opened, took his hand, and hurriedly led 
him to a little distance from the hut. 4 

“T was just going to escape when you came, 
she said, after they had embraced lovingly and 
fervently. “‘I was going to try and rescue you, 
dear Roland.” hs pll 

“How came your door to be unguarded, Lily ? 
asked Roland, endeavouring to screen her little 
figure from the rain under his thick jacket. 

“The prince has been to my hut this morning, 
said Lily, still calmly, but Roland could feel her 
form tremble. ‘“ He told me, in his broken English, 
that I must be his wife. He said the queen was 
jealous of me, and that she had resolved to have me 

illed to-morrow. He said he would save me, by 
hiding me in the jungle some miles up the island. 
Oh! Roland, he looked at me like a demon! I 
would not let him come near me, and threatened to 
scream if he touched me. His visit was a secret 
one, and he intended to pretend ignorance of my 
whereabouts, to-morrow, and let the queen think I 
had escaped.” 

* But the guard——” 7 

“The guard was one of the queen’s faithful at- 
tendants, and the prince told him to go home on 
account of the storm, and that I could not escape. 
He meant to improve the guard’s absence by catry- 
ing me off. He will be back directly. Is not that 
a step I hear ?” ; ' 

They listened intently. Both Dagens heard foo ; 
steps approaching the hut with the stealthiness 0 
tnthay waited and watched 

ey waited and watched. 

They heard the new-comer try the door of the hut, 
heard a guttural ejaculation of astonishment, an 
then beheld a savage rush into the hut, uttering 
cries of baffled rage. . . 

The next moment he came ont yelling like a mad- 


man. 

Before the young fugitives could recover from 
their momentary confusion, answering yells = 
from the direction of Roland’s late prison, and ligh 
flashed from it, proving that his escape had 
been discovered. 
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Ina minute the village was in acomplete uproar. 
The instinct of the young couple pointed at once 


flight. 

Roland's first impulse was to gain the beach, ap- 
propriate @ canoe, aud row through the channel in 
the atoll to the open sea. But a moment’s thought 
convinced him that no canoe could live in that wiid, 
raging storm. 

They must keep to the land. 

“ Come, Lily,” he whispered, giving her his hand. 
“We must fly inland. Quick! All the savages are 
out. The island is alive with them!” 
Hand in hand they fled up the hill towards the 
interior of the island. Both were soon drenched to 
the skin, but the rain was their least concern. They 
could not see the way, and frequently wandered 
from the path, got caught in prickly thickets, 
stumbled and fell, and, worse than all, were often 
obliged to pause and cling to a tree till a fierce gust 
of the storm passed over, 

It needed tho exercise of all their strength on 
these occasions to prevent themselves from being 
blown away. 

Once or twice, when they heard the hurricane rush 
of the wind, as it swept on through the air, and no 
tree being near, they fell prostrate to the earth, 
clinging to the grasses and shrubs, 

“I must rest,” said Lily, at last, half-sobbing 
with excitement. ‘“ Here isa tree, Roland. Let us 
cling to it.and sit down. No one can see us in this 
or Iam wet to the skin, and hungry, and 
tired.” 

They sat down, clinging to the tree, Roland’s 
heart bled for the suiferings of his delicate little 
companion, and he was about to give utterance to 
his pity in words, when Lily said, cheerfully and 
bravely : 

“Don’t think of me, Roland; I might be worse 
off. Lam flying for my life, and I can bear worse 
storms than this. Look at the lights down in the 
village! See the canoes, with torches, on the 
lagoon ! See the lights on the atoll! They think we 
have fled in that direction.” 

Roland watched them, and saw no reason to ap- 
prehend immediate danger of discovery. 

“[ think I recognise the prince and the queen in 
the foremost boat,’’ exclaimed Lily. ‘*See them 
flash their torches! They will soon find that we 
have not left the island. Where can we hide, 
Roland ?” 

“Tn the jungles,” replied the lad. “ The islanders 
all live in the village, lam sure. The island is not 
large enough to support more. My idea 1s to hide 
in the jungles and live on wild fruits, until we can 
steal a canoe, and effect our escape.” 

“It is our best and only plan,”’ sighed Lily. “ We 
can fly as hunted animals do. Oh!” 4 

The exclamation was one of pain. A great branch 
that had been wrenched from a palm tree flew past, 
giving her a blow as it went. 

_ “Are you hurt, Lily, dear Lily?” cried Roland, 
ina tone of anguish, 

“No. I was only stunned a little,” answered 
Lily, rather faintly, yet quite bravely. “That branch 
came nearer than was pleasant.” 

Roland gathered her closer, trembling at the 
danger she had passed. 

* You're a brave little angel !’? he murmured, his 
sudden tears falling on her upturned face. “ Heaven 
will surely protect us for love of you, darling.”’ 
They were silént a few minutes, watching the 
lights on the lagoon and atoll, and the torches in 
the village and on the beach. The storm raged 
around them wildly, the trees fell with awful crashes, 
sounding like signal-guns and branches and limbs 
Went hurtling past on their mission of devastation. 

It was a miracle that the fugitives escaped se- 
nous injury. 

“As soon as you feel rested, darling,” said Ro- 
land, after a pause, ‘‘ we will go on.” 

“6 lam ready,” said Lily, struggling to her feet. 
ome !” 

She gave him her hand, and they recommenced 
the dangerous ascent. 

On they toiled, shrinking from the missiles torn 
from the trees, clinging to trunks of palms when 
they felt a gust of wind coming, and never once 
losing their hold of each other. 

When next they paused and looked around, the 
canoes had begun their return from the atoll. 

“They know now that we are on this island,” 
said Roland, with the calmness of despair. ‘ We 
= be pursued. We may be cut off from the 

angles 9 

“ We won’t give up yet,” said Lily. ‘Let us do 
js best wecan. It must not be our fault if we are 

aken, 

they pressed on, wearily now, and with flagging 
steps, yet as resolutely as before. Their resolute 
learts were still strong, but their bodies were grow- 
ing fatigued. 

Still, Lily cheered her boy-loyer with hopes of 
®scape. As his spirits sank, hers arose. Truly, she 
vas to him an angel of comfort and couselation, 
‘uspiriting aud encouraging him. 


t 





She made no more allusions to the wind or rain, 
bearing both without a sigh or moan, although now 
and then she was fairly lifted from her feet by the 
fury of the storm. Her garments clung heavily to 
her slender little figure, the rain dripping from 
them at every step ; but her voice, when she spoke, 
was as clear and sweet and unfaltering as in the 
hager cage in England. 

Roland was no less heroic. He gave Lily the 
support of his arm, he sheltered her as much as 
possible from rain and wind, he protected her from 
falling branches, and pleaded to be allowed to carry 
her, if only a few steps. 

At length the summit of the hill was gained. 

It was not a high hill. In favourable weather, 
and by daylight, the ascent might have been made 
easily and without discomfort. 

They stood on its brow and looked down at the 
village on the beach. 

The savages were hurrying about like enraged 
hornets, their torches flashing, their yells resound. 


ing. 

Both the fugitives marked that the natives were 
— inland, a score at least coming towards the 
hi 


“ How fast they come!” said Lily. “They know 
the way so well! ‘fey will soon reach us. Oh, 
Roland, I am so very tired! If we could only 
rest !” 

She looked wistfully around her, and her eyes 
detected a faint, dim light at a little distance. 

She called Roland’s attention to it. 

“It comes from a great hut I saw on the brow 
of the hill—a sort of temple,” replied the lad. 

‘** A temple!” cried Lily, eagerly. “Let us take 
refuge there. The savages are coming so fast!” 

“There may be priests within !” 

‘ Let us risk all, and enter,” replicd Lily, with a 
feeling of utter desperation. “ We shall surely be 
taken here.” - 

Afraid to yitld to her desire, yet knowing the 
peril they ran of being overtaken if they continued 
their flight, Roland crept up to the door of the 
temple and peered in. 

“There is a light burning,” he whispered, as Lily 
joined him. ‘I see no person. It seems really a 
heathen temple.” 

Loud yells sounded near at hand as the savages 
swarmed up the hill. 

“There’s no time to lose,” said Lily, hurriedly. 
* Let us go in.” 

They hesitated a minute, both fearing unknown 
dangers, and then, hand in hand, they entered the 
temple, closing the door behind them. 


(To be continued.) 


THE SUN’S CROWN. 


A crrcuMSTANCE has just been brought to light 
through the careful study of the photegraghe of the 
recent total solar eclipse which is full of interest 
and significance, When the sun is totally eclipsed, 
there springs suddenly into view a glory of white 
light, resembling the nimbus with which painters 
surround the head of a saint. Astronomers have 
agreed to call this appearance the corona; but 
hitherto they have been perplexed by doubts whether 
this crown of glory belongs to the sun or to the 
moon, or whether it is formed by our own atmo- 
sphere. 

If we briefly consider what is commonly seen, we 
shall be the better able to appreciate the interest 
and importance of the discovery which has just been 
made respecting the corona. 

As the moon is about to hide the last narrow 
streak of the sun’s disc, the first signs of the corona 
make their appearance. But only when totality has 
commenced does the phenomenon present itself in 
full splendour. All round the eclipsed sun, to a dis- 
tance equal to about a tenth of his apparent dia- 
meter, there is # brilliant ring of light, which ap- 
pears under favourable circumstances of vision to 
have a well-defined edge. But thisis not the complete 
corona. Beyond the edge of this ring of light cx- 
tends a fainter ring, sometimes spreading out into 
rays or streamers, which extend some eight or nine 
times farther from the eclipsed sun than the bright 
inner circle of light. The colour of the corona is 
commonly described as white; but there can be no 
doubt that when seen through a pure atmosphere it 
presents tints of red, yellow, and blue. 

Such is the corona as seen by astronomers. But 
the question wil] at once arise, What is the real posi- 
tion and what are the true dimensions of this beau- 
tiful object? Of course, if we regard it as a mere 
optical phenomenon produced by our own atmo- 
sphere, we need not try to find an answer to these 
questions. The appearance of the corona, its ap- 
parent figure, and its variations of figure would then 
have merely a meteorological interest, apart, of 
course, from the optica] questions they involve. If, 
on the other hand, we rezard the corona asa real 
solar appendage, we are forced to consider it as one 
of the most important and striking features of the 





solar system. The ring of brighter light around 
the sun is then seen to represent a globular shell 
about 90,000 miles in depth, and surrounding the 
whole mass of the central luminary of. the plane- 
tary system. The fainter part of the corona 
becomes an even more astounding phenomenon, 
since, looked on as a solar appendage, it represents 
a shell of matter fully 800,000 miles deep in every 
part, and forming with the sun, which it encloses, 
a sphere some two-and-a-half millions of miles in 
diameter,—the largest sphere of matter which the 
science of astronomy presents with any certainty to 
our consideration. But if the corona belongs to the 
moon, its dimensions shrink into relative insignifi- 
cance—in fact, our own earth is a larger globe than 
the coronal sphere so understood. We now know 
very certainly that the moon has no atmosphere 
whose extent we can measure,—certainly no at- 
mosphere approaching in extent the dimensions of 
the coronal rings. 

During the great solar eclipse of 1868 very little 
attention was given to the corona, because astrono- 
mers were very anxious to determine the nature of 
the rose-coloured prominences. But from the fow 
observations which were then made, the question 
whether the corona belongs to the sun or is a phe- 
nomenon of our own atmosphere was left an 
open one. It was hoped that the problem of the 
corona might be solved during the total eclipse 
which occurred iast August in North America. At 
first, however, the results of the observations 
seemed more perplexing than any which had yet 
been presented to the notice of astronomers. As 
Mr. Lockyer remarked, they were “ bizwrre and 
puzzling in the extreme.” ‘They seemed to point to 
the corona as a permanent solar aurora, since some 
of the observers found in the spectrum of the aurora 
the same bright lines which belong to the spectrum 
of the aurora borealis. 

So perplexing did this result appear, that Mr. 
Lockyer was disposed to doubt whether some mis- 
take had not been made. The results of his own 
observations had led him to the conclusion that the 
solar atmosphere in which the red prominences aro 
formed is by no means so dense as the enormous 
dimensions of the corona would imply, if the corona 
really were a solar atmosphere. Doctor Frank- 
land and Mr. Lockyer have found that the appear- 
ance of the bright lines belonging to the promi- 
nences can be taken as a means of estimating the 
pressure of the atmosphere in which those promi- 
nences appear ; and the result of their observations 
pointed to a relatively rare atmosphere. 

But now it would seem that little further doubt 
can be entertained respecting the fact that the 
brighter coronal ring, at least, belongs to the sun. 
For on a careful comparison of the photographs 
taken during the recent total eclipse, it has been 
found that the dise of the moon travelled over the 
corona ; and further, that the corona presented the 
same appearance as seen from widely separated 
places. It will be remembered that photography 
gave in the same way the first evidence of the true 
nature of the coloured prominences. It was dis- 
covered during the eclipse of 1860 that the moon 
travelled oyer the prominences, and so astronomers 
pronounced decisively that these objects belong to 
the sun. It would appear quite as certain, now, 
that the corona is also a solar appendage. 

But how are we to get over the difliculties sug- 
gested by Mr. Lockyer’s observations? It seems 
perplexing in the extreme to regard the corona as 
a solar atmosphere, because, were it really of this 
nature, the pressure at the surface of the sun would 
be inconceivably great. 

And again, there are mechanical reasons for 
doubting whether an atmosphere of such a nature 
could exist around a body rotating so rapidly as 
the sun. Is it not conceivable that the corona may 
consist of cosmical bodies travelling around the 
sun? We know that such an explanation has 
long been given of the zodiacal light, and that light 
has been found to be similar in character to the 
aurora borealis. May not the corona be simply the 
denser part of the zodiacal light ? 

There is apparently only one escape from the 
difficulties involved. We know that the aurora is 
in part an electric phenomenon, and we may now 
therefore proceed safely to the conclusion that the 
zodiack}light and the corona are also in part elec- 
trical phenomena. We know further that the 
auroral action is associated with solar action, there- 
fore we may conclude that so also is the action 
which produces the appearance of the zodiacal light 
and the corona. Now an electric flash, when ex- 
amined by the spectroscope, gives a bright-line 
spectrum corresponding to the nature of the sub- 
stances between which the flash passes and the 
character of the medium through which the dis- 
charge takes place. May we not conclude with 
some confidence that we see in the aurora, the 
zodiacal light, and the solar corona, a light due 
to electrical discharges excited by the action of the 
sun? We know that in our own atmosphere 


| there is a continual downfall of meteoric dust 
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and astronomers have long believed that in the 
sun’s neighbourhood meteoric streams are much 
more densely aggregated than near the earth ; so 
that there 1s no want of material basis to the theory 
we have here ventured to propound. 











THE WANDERING OF PHOSPHORUS IN PLANTS. 

Puospnorvus, long known as a chemical rarity 
costlier than gold, but at present one of the most 
extensively used of chemicals, is prepared from 
bones. However, bones can only be regarded as 
organs of collection, as originally it is derived from 
the earth. Phosphorus is not found in a native 
or uncombined state, since its affinity for oxygen is 
very great. United with this latter element it 
mostly forms phosphoric acid, which again is met 
with in union with such bases as soda, lime, mag- 
nesia, etc. 

These compounds are termed phosphates, and are 
widely distributed over the globe, although they 
varely occur in large masses on one spot. They 
occur in the soil—in most limestones, and in many 
clays and marls—which fact accounts for their 
value as fertilisers. Nearly all iron ores contain 
traces of phosphates ; these are reduced in the pro- 
cess of smelting, phosphorus being set free ; hence 
its presence in cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. 
The excellent Russian iron from the furnaces of 
Prince Demidoff, near Nischnetagilsk, according to 
Schafhiutl, owes its qualities to a trace of phos- 
phorus. Still, this admixture is not always de- 
sirable, since, if exceeding certain limits, it makes 
the iron cold-short. 

Phosphorus is also a component part of our own 
body ; it exists there not only as phosphoric acid, 
but also in a de-oxidized condition united with or- 
ganic substances; as, for instance, in the fatty 
matters of the brain, whence the well-known sen- 
tence of Moleschott, “ No thought without phos- 
phorus !”’—a sentence, it may be stated, that has 
been the subject of considerable abuse. However, 
it is not only in the brain that phosphorus is met 
with, for, according to Ronalds, a part of the phos- 
phorus of the urine, from which this element had 
tirst been separated, occurs also united with an or- 
ganic compound. 

How does the phosphorus pass into the human 
body? ‘Through plants especially. To them the 
part has been assigned to withdraw it from the soil 
and to prepare it for the food of man. Before 
phosphorus was known to exist in the animal king- 
dom, its presence in plants had been considered as 
an acknowledged fact; indeed, phosphorus was 
found in them before man. The number of vegeta- 
bles greatly increased in which the element in ques- 
tion was met with ; it remained unknown for a long 
time that it had to bo ranked among their consti- 
tuent parts, and even when this could no longer be 
doubted, its origin remained an enigma. Although 
Fownes had already stated that many volcanic 
minerals contained phosphorus, this assertion was 
not regarded as true. To modern times it was re- 
served to throw light upon this subject. In the 
molybdate of ammonia, chemistry now possesses 
an exceedingly sensitive reagent for phosphoric 
acid, which is so very important for the growth 
of plants. It has been ascertained that Forch- 
hammer, that a soil in which phosphoric acid 
can scarcely be detected, contains of this material 
not less than 790 pounds per acre, to a depth of one 
foot. Is it therefore surprising that phosphates 
oceur so frequently in mineral springs and rivers ? 
It seems that the phosphates in plants serve 
especially for the formation of the albuminous 
bodies, that are so ill-important for the building up 
of the human framework. With regard to the 
wandering of phosphorus in plants, we present the 
following interesting facts of Corenwinder :— 

Young plants always yield ashes rich in phospho- 
rus. However, after the maturity of the seeds or 
pants (for which phosphoric acid is always needed), 
the stems and leaves are found to contain only 
traces of this acid ; and when all the seeds have 
reached maturity, the stems, leaves, and roots are 
generally devoid of phosphorus. This element ap- 
pears to occur in an intimate combination with the 
albuminous principles of vegetables. Indeed, if 
these are dissolved with water or other liquid, the 
phosphates pass also into solution, while tey be- 
come insoluble, when the albuminates are coagu- 
lated by boiling water. The vegetable organs 
which lack phosphorus seem also to be free of al- 
buminous substances, at least not a trace of phos- 
phates could be met with in the woody pericarp of 
certain fruits, as in the almondsand hazel-nuts, the 
ashes of which yield principally silica and lime. 

The exudates of plants generally contain no phos- 
phoric acid ; at least such is the case with manna 
and gum-arabic. It is known that in exhausting 
the pulp of young roots with water, fibrin is ob- 
tained, which contains pectose and the incrusting 
substances: It follows, therefore, that the skele- 
ton of vegetables owes its solidity not to the phos- 
phates, as is the case with that of the animals. 





The leaves that remain in the forests during winter 
yield asues rich in iron, silica, and lime, but free of 
phosphorus. Itis also worthy of note that, although 
analysis has as yet failed to discover phosphates in 
the sea, the maritime plants contain considerable 
quantities of this substance. 

Corenwinder, at least, has searched in vain for 
phosphoric acid in the waters of the North Sea, as 
well as in the boiler sediments of vessels crossing 
the ocean. The pollards of flowers and the spores 
of cryptogans are rich in acid of phosphorus ; this 
being especially the case with the pollards of Lilium 
candidum. It is remarkable that the ashes of pol- 
lards and those of the semen of animals are near] 
alike in their component parts, they being both ric 
in phosphoric acid ! 

From all we know, it is certain that the presence 
of phosphates in plants is necessary to the forma- 
tion of the organic substances in question. For 
agriculture it would be highly important to know 
whether there exists a relation between the quanti- 
ties of the phosphates and those of the albumen- 
oids, but unfortunately very little is known about 
this subject, and it will demand manifold and ex- 
tensive rerearches before satisfactory information 
will be obtained. But such researches are very de- 
sirable, for it should be the duty of agriculturalists 
to look rather to the production of highly albumi- 
nous matters than to endeavour to bring certain 
organs of plants to a high state of development 
without regard to their nutritive value. TT" 





BURNT FINGERS. 

AN old proverb says that a burnt child dreads the 
fire; if so, the child must be uncommonly astute, 
and with a power of reasoning by analogy in excess 
of impulsive desire rarely found either in children 
or adults, As a matter of fact, experience alone 
goes a very little way towards directing folks wisely. 
People often say how much they should like to live 
their lives over again with their present experience ; 
that is, they would avoid certain specific mistakes of 
the past, of which they have seen and suffered from 
the issue; but if they retained the same nature, 
though they might avoid a few special blunders, they 
would fall into tle same class of errors quite as rea- 
dily, the gravitation of character towards circum- 
stance being always absolute in its direction. 

Our blunders in life are not due to ignorance so 
much as to temperament; and only the exceptionally 
wise among us learn to correct the excesses of tem- 
perament by the lessons of experience. To the mass 
of mankind these lessons are for the time only, and, 
prophesy nothing of the future. They hold them 
to have been mistakes of method, not of principle, 
and they think that the same lines more carefully 
laid will lead to a better superstructure in the future, 
not seeing that the fault was organic, and in those 
very lines themselves. No impulsive or wildly 
hopeful person, for instance, ever learns by expe- 
rience, so long as his physical condition remains the 
same ; no one with a large faculty of faith—that is, 
credulous and easily imposed upon, becomes suspi- 
cious or critical by mere experience. 

How much soever people of this kind have been 
taken in, in times past, tiiey are just as ready to be- 
come the prey of the spoiler in times to come ; and 
it would be sad, if it were not so silly, to watch how 
inevitably one half of the world gives itself up as 
food whereon the roguery of the other may wax fat. 
The person of facile coufidence, whose secrets have 
been blazed abroad more than once by trusted friends, 
makes yet another and another safe confidant—quite 
safe this time, one of whose fidelity there can be no 
doubt—and learns when too late that one panier 
perce is very like another panier perce. The specu- 
lating man, without business faculty or knowledge, 
who has burnt his fingers bare to the bone with 
handling scrip and stock, thrusts them into the fire 
again as soon as he has the chance. The gambler 
blows his fingers just cool enough to shuffle the 
cards for this once only, sure that this time Hope 
will tell no flattering tale, that ravelled ends will 
knit themselves up into a close and seemly garment, 
and Heaven itself work a miracle in his favour 
agaivst the law of math: matical certainty. 








UNIVERSALITY OF Doc Lancuace.—The follow- 
ing anecdote goes far to prove that the foxhunter’s 
dialect is a universal language wherever hunting is 
found. We extract the passage from Mr. Cooper’s 
account of his journey to the plains of Hoopeh. 
This journey, it may be remembered, was undertaken 
to pioneer an overland route from China to India, 
starting from Hankow. We think our readers will 
admit that it is an unusually interesting bit to find 
in a blue-book. 
poo village, our resting-place for the night, we met 
a pack of thirty-two dogs, six or eight coupled to- 
gether and attached to a lung leading string carried 





“Just before reaching Quan-yin- ; 


by Chinamen. These dogs were a peculiar breed 

red or tan with black shade on back and black muzzle. 
fine looking animals, about the size of setters. (, 
stopping the owner and inquiring what he used ther 
for, he told us that he was a dog dealer, and had 
purchased these dogs of the Man-tzu people, who 
came into Tatsian-foo from the country to the west 
of that place, He was now going through the country 
disposing of them, and would be glad to sell us some: 
they were much prized by Chinamen in this part of 
the country for watch dogs. He did not know 
whether the Man-tzu people used them for hunting 
purposes or not. They looked very much like dogs 
that had been hunted, and I gave them a call which 
echoed in the mountains beautifully, and acted like 
magic on the pack, for no sooner liad they heard my 
‘yoicks!’ than they answered with a burst of melody 
that made my very heart tingle; there was the true 
clear note of the hound which echoed like fairy 
music. The pooranimals grew so excited that their 
owners became afraid, and asked me to pass on. [ 
verily believe that I could have taken the whole 
pack with me, for when I moved on their struggles 
grew fierce, and as I turned a corner of the road I 
saw them flogged most unmercifully. Some 500 
yards farther I gave them another call, whieh they 
answered with another burst—poor things! I know 
not whether it was the recollection their voices 
raised or sympathy for their fate that made me sad; 
but I don’t feel quite myself even now. They were 
very affectionate, and had evidently been used to 
good treatment.” 





LIGHTHOUSES OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 

PHAROLoGy, the modern term for the science of 
lighthouse building and lighting, remained, up to 
the commencement of the present century, nearly in 
the same state as it had been left by the Romansa 
theusand years ago; but since then it has made 
rapid strides. The celebrated Cordovan tower in 
the Bay of Biscay, completed in 1611, may be called 
the first of modern lighthouses, as indeed modified 
by successive improvements it probably still remains. 
The Eddystone, off Plymouth, familiar to us by 
Smeaton’s celebrated work, was perhaps the next of 
note. It was completed in 1759. 

The next great rock lighthouse of modern times 
was the Bell Rock, on the east coast of Scotland, 
built by Robert Stevenson in 1810, frem which date 
improvement and development have been rapid and 
various, both in the erection of the towers and the 
method of lighting. 

And first, as to the question of who builds our 
lighthouses, we answer, the Trinity Board of Dept- 
ford Strond; a chartered corporation, dating back 
from Medisval times. 

The total number of lighthouses in Great Britain 
and Ireland exceeds 400; of these, something less in 
number than one half are under the direct control of 
the Trinity Board, the remainder being under the 
same general superintendence, but managed by dis- 
trict local authorities, under different Acts of Par- 
liament. All the more important stations and great 
rock lighthouses are included in the former secticn ; 
while they vary in dimensions from a simple column 
bearing a gas-lamp, to the famous erection of the 
Skerryvore, a granite tower 158 feet in height. 

The forces to which they are exposed, taking the 
Great Rock Lighthouses as our example, the van- 
guards, as we may call them, of our shores, which 
have been gradually pushed further and further from 
land inthe face of theenemy, the sea, the force of 
the impact possessed by the waves of the sea in 
stormy weather is something terrific. Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson constructed a self-registering instrument, 
which recorded the power of the waves that struck 
it, with the following result :— 

The average pressure at Skerryvore, for five of 
the summer months of 1843-4, was 611 lb. per square 
foot. The highest pressure registered during the 
height of winter storms was 6,083 Ib. per square foot, 
and to this extreme power the lighthouse in question 
opposed a successful resistance. It may probably be 
regarded as the maximum pressure of the sweep of 
an Atlantic wave. In less exposed situations the 
pressure is much diminished. At the Bell Kock, in 
the North Sea, the highest registered pressure was 
3,013 lb. per square foot. \ 

The most exposed lighthouse in the world is pro- 
bably the Bishop Rock. a 

The ordinary land-towers throughout the United 
Kingdom generally approach 100ft. in height, and 
cost from 10,0002. to 11,0001.; but there are many 
much less in size. The cost may be taken at at 
average of 8,0001. 

There are forty seven light vessels under the cou- 
trol of the Board ; their average cost, with the moor- 
ings complete, may be taken at 7,000U.; but their 
maintenance is very expensive, owing to the crew 
required. It may be taken at 1,100/. per annum, oF 
about four times that of a first-class fixed light. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ITeart’s Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., fc. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Powers celestial! whose protection 
Ever guards the virtuous fair, 
While in distant climes I wander, 
Let my Mary be your care: 
Let her form sae fair and faultless, 
Fair and faultless as your own, 
Let my Mary's kiudred spirit 
Draw your choicest influence down, 
Burns. 

It was with the most profound amazement that 
Fanny heard from the forewoman, in the evening, 
that her services would not be further required by 
Madame Glavelli. The reason alleged was that the 
establishment was being reduced, which Fanny knew 
to be an untruth, as it was the height of the season, 
and orders were coming in on every side. It was not 
for her, however, to question. She took the money 
owing to her as wages, which was wrapped up in a 
piece of paper, and departed. 

Hers was a melancholy position, because she had 
boarded in the house of the milliner who employed 
her, and she knew not where to go. She wandered 
through the aristocratic precincts of Belgravia, and 
stopped outside the mansion of the Earl of Montargis, 
in Eaton Square, from whence the sounds of music 
and revelry were issuing. Heaving a deep sigh, sho 
pissed on, picturing to herself her sister enjoying the 
mazy dance, and possessed of the friendship of the 
daughters of the earl. Her mind was in a whirl of 
excitement, and she expected a long walk would 
calm her. 

In a quiet, retired street, running out of one of the 
cuce fashionable squares of Bloomsbury, she paused 
‘oconsider what she should do. She could expect 
u0 help or advice from her sister Amanda, who had 
treated her with the greatest cruelty and indifference ; 
= lor not returning to her family she had her own 

easons, 

The paper containing the money which Madame 
“lave'li's forewoman had given her still rested in 
her hand, and unconsciously she dropped it upon the 
pavement. A metallic sound resulted. She stooped 
to pick it up, when a cowardly ruffian, darting out of 
the shadow of a doorway in which he had been con- 
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| THE DEAD SECRET. | 


cealed, rnshed upon her, and, dealing her a violent | with our fellow-creatures. 


blow, snatched up the money and ran away with it. 

Fanny uttered a loud cry and fell insensible on a 
door-step, for the blow which she had received was 
sufficient to stun her. Almost at the same moment 
the door of the house adjacent opened, a lady and a 
servant appeared, and, descending the steps, between 
them they carried Fanny into the house, and laid her 
on a sofa in the dining-room. 

An elderly gentleman was sitting in an arm-chair, 
with a pair of spectacles on his nose, reading a paper, 
but he rose instantly, saying: 

“Bless my soul! what has happened ?” 

“Twas just in time to witness a brutal and unpro- 
voked assault, John,” replied the lady, who was about 
her brother’s age. “Jane was going out, with my 
permission, to spend an hour with her brother and his 
wife, who, as you know, lives in the mews, and I was 
seeing her to the door. This poor girl was leaning 
against the railings ; she dropped some money, anda 
fellow rushed towards her, struck her, avd tvok it 
away. I do not think she is much hurt. Assist me, 
if you will, to recal her to herself, and thea we can 
hear her story, and perhaps assist her.” 

* Nothing would give me greater pleasure, as you 
are well aware, my dear sister,” answered the elderly 
gentleman, whose name was Happiman. 

His countenance literally beamed with benevo- 
lence. Its expression was the most cheerful and 


charitable that could be imagined. He and his sister | 
had lived together, both of them unmarried, in the | 
same house, and in perfect harmony, for years, living { 


more for the sake of their fellow creatures than they 
did for themselves. 

In a short time Fanny opened her eyes and looked 
wonderingly around her. Miss Georgina Happiman 
was promptly at her side, and plied her with a few 


judicious questions, telling her at the same time what | 
she had witnessed, dilating especially upon the rob- | 
| which she should be as the wife of Mr. Philip Dash- 


ry. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Fanny, “if I have lost the little 
money I had, I do not know what will become of me. 
I have no friends I can go to, and I have just left my 
situation. What am I to do?” 

“It is very strange, my dear,” said Miss Georgiva 
Happiman, with the nearest approach to harshness, 
of which she was capable, “that you should have no 
friends to wom you can go, and I should feel obliged 
if you would tell me why you have quitted your 
situation ?” 

“Don’t be hard on her, Georgy,” exclaimed the 
elderly gentleman. “This world is such a harsh one 
that we ought to be kind and gentle in dealing 





| ening from this pleasant dream. 
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Don't press the poor girl. 
If she has lost all her money, we can give her some 
more.” 

“ Leave it all to me, John,” answered Miss Happi- 
man. “TI will do her no injustice, and I'll be bound 
that she will not find me half so hard and unchari- 
table as she seems to have found the world.” 

By this time Fanny had sat up, and her pretty, in- 
nocent, though grave face impressed her hosts in her 
favour. The blow she had received had not dis- 
figured her, though it had raised a mark, or Tather 
bump, on her forehead, and she was so much at- 
tracted towards her new friends by the kin/lliness of 
their manner, that she felt inclined, without any 
pressing, to repose the fullest confidence in them. 

Her story was a sad one, but there was nothing 
very new about it. She told them that she was a 
farmer's daughter, and that, being persualed by her 


| landlord's son, Mr. Philip Dashwood, she had left 


home without a word, and proceeded from Nunnin- 
ton to London, he promising to join her there and 
marry her; alleging a fear of his father as an excuse 
for not doing so immediately, and to the same cause 
attributing the necessity for a secret marriage. 

The elderly gentleman here uttered an exclamation 
which Fanny took to be an indication of horror at her 
conduct, and she ceased speaking. 

“ Go on, my dear,” he said, in the kindest of voices. 
*“ Your story interests me strongly, and the more so, 
because I happen to be well acquainted with Nun- 
ninton and all the people round about, at least by 
name.” 

So she continued her recital between her tears, half 


| choked by an occasional sob, and manifesting every 
| sign of deep feeling. 


She owned that she loved Mr. 
Dashwood, or she would not have deceived her 
father, for whom she felt sincerely sorry; but she 
thought her friends were unkind to her, and the 
temptation to come back independent and a lady, 


woo’, was too much for her, and she yielded to it. 
He had joined her in town, and a marriage was cele- 


| brated in the sitting-room at the lodgings to which 


he had sent her. 
happy, suspecting nothing. 


For a month she was intensely 
At last came the awak- 
She offended her 
husband, as she always called him, by reproaching 
lim for an excessive indulgence in wine. He, en- 
raged, strack her, and, glad of an excuse to break 
off the connection he had formed, cruelly told her 
that the marriage she had relied ou was a mock one, 
his valet having officiated as minister in a clergy- 
man’s gown and bands hired for the occasion. 
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This revelation, said the poor girl, was so un- 
expected by her, and so rudely told, that she fainted, 
falling on her face, as if she had been shot. For 
hours she was hysterical, passing from one paroxysm 
into another. Each burst of grief, rage, and despair 
was more Violent than the first, and more 
until, thoroughly worn ont and exhausted, she sank 
into a deep, if notrefreshing,élamber. Noxtdaey her 
trials were renewed. ‘Che landlady, being instructed, 
by Mr. Dashwood, told her that she had no cletarupon 
him, and that it was his wish never to see her 
Fanny found it diffienlt to believe this true, . 
ever, a letter in his own handwriting cleared up-any 
doubts which were lingering in her mind, In it he 
told her that she must be mad to dream of # lasting 
alliance between them ; and he thought all along that 
she knew he was joking from the first. He 
to send her some money, and added that lend- 
lady would find her a situation, as it would be best 
for her not to return to her father. 

The result of this heartless communication was a 
long illuess, from which Fanny tose the shadow of 
her former self. She did not feelstrong and brave 
enough to go and throw herself at the feet of her 
father, and say to him,“ Pather, I have sinned against 
Heaven and towards thee,” which would have 6n- 
eared her his forgiveness, and perhaps have procared 
the punishment of a scoundrel; but she, loviag 
Philip still, and wishing to spare him any anuoyance 
or humiliation, determined to go forth alone into the 
hard world, and buffet her way through life as best 
she might. 

Being skilfal with her needle, she obtained situa- 
tion in the house of a fasiionsblemilliner, ultimately 
being received into tlic serviceof Madame Glavelli 
by whom she had jast been so strangely dismissed. 
She cowldon)y account for this last mischanee through 
lier sister's taalice, Amanda beiug annoyed becwans 
she would not give her the whole partiowlars ofhet 
story. 

When she mentioned the name of ‘the atlof 
Montargis the brother and sister looked ominously 
at one another. 

“My dear chia,” exclaimed Mr. Happiman, in that 
winning voice Which seemed to go straight to the 
heart of the one who was fortunate enough to be ad- 
dressed by him, “ consider all your troubles over now. 
I believe every word of your story, and you shall 
find a home with us. Mr. Philip Dashwood is un- 
worthy of another thought from you, and your sister, 
if, indeed, she is the cause of your dismissal, will 
some day have causc to repent her harshuess. I can- 
not decide off-hand what to do with you, but we will 
consider the matter.” 

Fanny thanked Mr. Happiman warmly, and ac- 
cepted his offer of shelter gladly. Until a happy 
chance led her to his door she was homeless, friend- 
less, and, when he took her in, penniless as well. 

Miss Happiman took the delighted girl to a bed- 
room, which was hastily prepared for her, and telling 
her to consider her wardrobe as her own, spoke so 
kindly that Fanny, seizing her hand, kissed it, shed- 
ding tears of joy. 

“You will like my brother,” said Miss Happiman, 
who was never tired of singing his praises; “he is 
the best and most generous creature that ever lived ; 
and though he is very rich, he spends most of his 
income in charity, aud we live in the simplest style. 
People who do not know him call him eccentric; 
those who do, acknowledge him to be good.” 

When they came down to the sitting-room again 
the old gentleman was lost in such profound thought 
that he did not hear them enter, and his sister had to 
touch him on the arm torecal him tothe outer world. 

“ I was thinking, my dear,” said he, “of my poor 
dead sister and her unhappy son. The name of 
Montargis always affects me, as you know. It has 
been of ill omen to us, and I beg you will let me in- 
dulge my reflections, always taking care to make our 
young friend there as much at home and at her ease 
as possible.” 

His eyes fixed themselves upon vacancy again, his 
chin fell upon his breast, and he seemed to be wan- 
dering in the past, which for him was peopled with 
shades with whom he could converse, as if they were 
still in the flesh. 

“Why is your brother so moved at tho name of 
Montargis?” Fanny ventured to inquire. 

F I will tell you,” answered Miss Happiman, whose 
voice also assumed an inflection of sadness, “and 
you will see that you are not the only inhabitant of 
this weary world who is afllicted with sorrow. Our 
sister Mary was married to the then Lord Mayland, 
which is the title of the eldest son of the Earl of 
Montargis. He died suddenly during a severe ill- 
ness of his father which made him expect the eacl- 
dom shortly. We knew that Lord Hubert—that was 
his brother—was ambitious of wearing a coronet, 
and that his hopes rose when Lord Mayland died. 

rhis was a great blow to our sister Mary, but she 
was comforted by her only child, a son, then three 





years old. Suddenly the child disappeared, and 
though large rewards were offered for him, he was 
not to be found. Our sister was unable to bear up 
against the severity of this last overwhelming blow, 
and sho, ere long, followeéher husband to the grave, 
thus leaving oe for Lord Hubert, who, 
on hie father's death, soon took place, buoante 
Barl of Montargis.” 

“What became of the missing child to whom tho 
pens and ‘the title would have come?” ‘asked 

y. 


“No one knows. Ho has never been seem sinco, 
and it ie my brother's firm opinion that Lord Hubert 
was the Gause of his disappearance, and could pro- 
dace him now'if he has not taken his life away. if 
we coald find our sister's child, Who, if living, isnow 
a young man, a great deal of tho bitterness fu our 
cup would be removed,” answered Miss Happiman. 

“Do you make any attempts to discover him?” 

‘aany, who was much interested in this ro- 
story. ’ 
“Por years om wo have done nothing, though I 
‘am convinesd Iehould know the missing Noel, if I 
wore tosee him, for our sister, on her death-bed gave 
mo « miniatare of him, and man though be would 
be now, have altered so much as to be*ut- 
wwhat liewne as achild. There is the 
whieh I:spoke,” continued Miss Happi- 
morocvo case from a drawer ia a cabi- 


itand “beheld, on ivory, the face of 
It etrack ‘her that she had seen 
like those Jarge lustrous ¢yes, 
68, and ‘the ! Grecian ‘mdse, 
and the - 1 lips of ‘the 
where? “er memory did wot 
‘ to tantilise her with what 
all, : an swoldental resemblance. 


she was in theugtit, Miss Weor- 
Gear cnghntvenaeal wacdedmaction ’ 


ee “ thatithe face was 
familiar to me, ‘Tivad seentit@uring my walks 
in the valley at home, batd-caawot recal the time 
precisely. 

Her new friend pressed her upon the point, but 
could obtain no further information from her. The 
servant brought iu a fragal repast, which the brother 
and sister dignified with the name of supper. Fanny 
was pressed to sit down at the table with them. Mr. 
Happiman recovered his cheerfulness, and made 
Fanny feel herself quite at home. Half-an-hour after 
supper was passed in agreeable conversation, and they 
retired to rest. 

It was with a feeling of deep thankfulness that 
Panny laid her head upon the pillow that night. A 
life of hard work and anxiety was suddeuly closed, 
and she felt, she knew not why, that with the good 
people into whose house she had providentially been 
received she should experience a new-born happi- 
ness to which she had for a long, long time been a 
stranger. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I tossed and turned it almost all night long in my 
brains, to no manner of purpose; and when I awoke in 
the morning I found my spirits as much troubled with 
my dreams as ever the King of Babylon had been with 
his ; and I will not hesitate to affirm it would have puz- 
zled all the wise men of Paris, as much as those of Chal- 
dea, to have given its interpretation. Sterne. 

WE must leave Fanny Garraway for a brief space 
with her new friends, happy in the blissful content- 
meut of her simple heart, while we follow the for- 
tunes of Amanda, which began to develope themselves 
in a remarkable manner. 

Sho endeavoured in every way to unravel the 
mystery which surrounded Maxwell. For that there 
was @ mystery attaching to the young mmn she did 
not doubt for an instant, and she was equally certain 
he was in some singular way conuected with the se- 
cret which embittered the existence of the Earl of 
Montargis. 

The health of this nobleman had been rapidly fail- 
ing, and towards the end of the London season he 
felt himself too unwell to accompany his wife and 
daughters to the Continent ; but they, not fearing any 
suddenly disastrous termination to the earl’s illness, 
persisted in their intention of going abroad, accept- 
ing the escort of Lord Mayland, who cheerfully 
agreed to go. 

As it was not the purpose of the Countess of Mon- 
targis to dispense with the services of Amanda, she 
gave her the choice of returning to her friends for a 
couple of months or residing at the Park, and 
Amanda at once accepted the latter alternative, as 
she had a horror of returning home. Consequently, 
when the party started for Paris, she, with the ser- 
vants, went back to the Park to prepare everything 
for the reception of the earl, who stayed at a hotel 
for afew days until his country house was ready for 
his reception. 

Amanda was glad of this, for though she wonld 





have been pleased to go abroad aud extend her kuow- 





ledge of the world and human nature by travels ip 
foreign countries, she infinitely preferred being at 
home, because she would have many opportunities 
of trying to discover something which would put 
the earl in her power. 

The autumn leaves were falling when she reache} 
Montargis Park, and the desolation which heralds 
the approach of winter was making itself apparent 
on évery side. 

Notiore than a fortnight elapsed before the stats 
of the@arl’s health began to give alarm to his me- 
dical attendants, and Amanda found herself called jp 
to assf¥t'the nurse who attended upon him. 

This was a woman who, though a native of Font- 
hills, had lived here some years. She was a friend 
of the Housekeepers, antl had made herself generally 
useful to her on several Gecasions; so that when the 
earl fell sick she obtaftied the post of nurse. Her 
name Was Blarrid, and she was generally called “ old 
Blarrid.” Her age was about five-and-forty. She 
was short, stont, and thiek-set ; her countenance was 
repulsive to the last degree; her mouth was wide, 
her lips thick and sensual, her nose short and flat, her 
cheeks red and puffy, asif she was in the habit of spirit- 
drinking. Hereyes were munk in her head and t winkled 
with ‘the cunniog of a ferret ; her voice was thick aad 
ly . Altogether, she was disagreeable to con- 

, and objectionable to know; but with all 
this she was an attentive and experienced nurse, 
never neglected her duties, and had the confidence of 
the doctors ima high and marked degree. 

From’the first Amanda distrusted and disliked the 
nurse, bitt-old Blarrid was so civil to her, and app:- 
rently that she grew reconciled to her, and 
did not urge the eusekeeper to dismiss her ant pro- 
cure sdémeone else, as she had, at the begiuuing of 
the earl’s illness, been inclined to do. 

It was in the beginning of October that some un- 
usually severe weather for the time of year set in, 
and the constitution of the Earl of Montargis was too 
weak to withstandits chilling influence. He became 
worse, &ud was so impressed with an idea that he 
was to die that he called Amanda to his b-d- 
side, and told her to telegraph without delay to Baden 
for the return of his family, as it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that he should see Lord Mayland before he 
expired. 

She did as she was requested, sending a message 
to the telegraph-station immediately, and returved 
to the earl’s chamber directly afterwards. It was 
about seven in the evening. A large fire burned ia 
the grate, warming the spacious apartment. With- 
ott, the cold, north-east wind howled and tore with 
all the frantic fury of a Siberian blast. 

Old Blarrid sat in the arm-chair near the fire, with 
her feet on the fender, apparently asleep. ‘The cur- 
tains of the bed opening towards the fireplace were 
dra wn so that the sufferer could see the fitful flicker 
of the flames as they darted up the long chimuey. 
On a table at the foot of the bed was an alarming 
array of phials, basins, and glasses, such as generally 
make up the complement of a sick man’s room. 

A stillness like that of death reigned, as Amanda 
entered on tiptoe, and it was alone interrupted by the 
heavy breathing of the Earl of Montargis ; but gentle 
as had been her footfall it awoke him from tle 
troubled slumber into which he had fallen, and when 
he saw her by the side of the bed, he exclaimed, in 
voice which trembled with weakness: 

“You have, I presume, done what I wished. I 
shall live three or four days yet, though I know that 
my days are numbered, aud that will suffice to bring 
my son here. You will further oblige me by not 
sending for my physician, as he can do moe no earthly 
good, and I do not want to be persecuted by his well- 
meant attentions and questions.” 

While the earl paused, Amanda prothised that she 
would comply with his request, and he was satisfied. 
Presently he continued, in that polite and gentle- 
manly tone for which he was distinguished, and 
which marked his conversation at a!l times: 

“ May I further trespass upon your kinduess, Miss 
Garraway, and ask you to do me a personal favour? 
I feel that my end is drawing near.” 

“T sincerely hope, my lord,” answered Amanda, 
“that you will live many years yet to gladden your 
friends and bea source of joy to your loving relatives.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a sad smile, “ thank 
you. It is kind to try and delude me with false 
hopes, but, though I have led a comparatively quiet 
life, my mind has not been at peace. It is the activa of 
the mind on the body which is killing me ; but let me 
hasten to the matter of business to which I alluded. 
On the mantelpiece you will finda key which unlocks 
my writiug-desk yonder; and in that desk is 9 will, 
drawn up by my solicitor some years ago. Will you 


pardon me for troubling you with family matters? 
They may, perhaps, be tedious to you, but I should 
like to explain the nature of the legal document to 
you.” 

A violent fit of conghing here interrupted the earl, 
to whom Amanda gave some soothing medicine, and 
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yiitiehe recovered himself she found the key, opened 
te desk, and teok out, as directed, a folded pareh- 
qnent, on which was written : 

“The will and testament of Hubert Mayland, Earl 
of Montargis.” 

As she passed old Blarrid, the nurse, she purposely 
‘urnshed up against her to see if she slept. The wo- 
yan did not stir or show by any sign or motion 
-iat she was awake ; and Amanda felt sure that any 
private communication the invalid had to make to 
jer would vot be interrupted. 

«This is the paper for-which you asked, my lord, 
;f 1am not mistaken ?” she exclaimed, handing it to 


um. 

: He teok it in his hand, and put it close to his eyes, 
which were weak and heavy. A lamp burned ou a 
small table by his side, but the light was somewhat 
dim, and, with an impatient sigh, he gave it back to 
her, saying : 

“You are very good, but I cannot read. The lines 
and letters run into one another. Just let me hear 
‘ue preamble, if you please, and I will tell you what 
1 want done further.” 

Ina clear, distinct tone, and in a silvery voice, the 
cadence of which was pleasing to the earl, she read 

‘ew lines, which satisfied him that she had not 
ade a mistake, and that the document she held in 
jor hand was really the one of which he was in need. 

“That will do,” he said, interrupting her; “there 
isno mistake. Now, Miss Garraway, I am going to 

atrust you with some matters of business, which will 
save me the worry and trouble of an interview with my 
slicitor. It seems to me that doctors and lawyers em- 
vitter one’s last moments. I intend to do without a 
awyer, though I shall not deny myself the consolation 
ofthe presence of a minister ofthechureh, The will 
you have in your hand leaves all my personalty, and it 
is considerable, amounting, as you will perceive, toa 
quarter of a million, to—now to whom does it leave 
it? Run your eye down the parchment and tell me.” 

For more than a minute Amanda looked over the 
document, which, to her mind, bristled hideously 
with legal terms. At last she exclaimed, when his 
lordship’s patience was nearly exhausted : 

“There is no name after the words, ‘I bequeath 
wholly and solely to——’ ‘There is a blank.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the Earl of Montargis, with 
asmile. “It is as you say. I purposely left a blank 
incase I should change my mind, and the will, as 
yet, lacks my signature. Now I intend to leave all 
the money I have to my wife. She is a good, kind 
creature, and has loved me well, making allowance 
for some shortcomings—we all have our shortcomings, 
Miss Garraway—and deserved well at my hands. 
Therefore, I leave to her a quarter of a million of 
money, out of which she is to allow each of my 
daughters a thousand a year till they marry, when 
the allowance ceases. I will not have my girls mar- 
ried for money. If they marry atall, their husbands 
shall take them for what they are, amiable and lovely. 
As for Lord Mayland, he has the entailed estate, and 
is well provided for. Will you take a pen, dip it in 
ink, and insert the name of the Countess of Montar- 
cis in that blank space, and afterwards, guide my 
trembling hand while I affix my signature at the bot- 
tom? You will be pleased to write as follows, after 
the word ‘To :’ ‘my wife Henrietta, Countess of Mon- 
targis,’ and I shall consider that you have done mea 
signal service, which I shall not forget to reward be- 
fore lam taken away.” 

“It will give me great pieasure to do as your lord- 
ship has directed,” answered Amanda, who lost no 
time in searching fora pen and ink ; but brief as was 
the interval which elapsed before she found what she 
was in quest of, her subtle brain had, with innate 
boldness and habitual cunning, devised a plan which 
would rob the countess of her fortune and bestow it 
upon herself. 

There was no time for reflection: to hesitate was 
to be lost ; and, without reflecting that she ran a great 
tisk of detection, which would probably bring dis- 
grace and exposure if not punishment and ruin with 
it, she, with unparalleled audacity, wrote after the 
word To :” “ my daughter’s governess, Amanda Gar- 
taway.” But she was clever enough to disguise her 
Writing, and make it look as much like that of a man 
asshe could, because she was sensible enough to know 
that her own handwriting, io that particular passage, 
would be open to considerable suspicion, and she 
Wished to take possession of this colossal fortune 
Without any litigation, which would probably re- 
sult disastrously to her. 

Old Blarrid still slept, and was, to all appearance, 
tutirely unconscious of what had taken place. 

When she had committed the act of treachery 
Which was to make her thus prodigiously wealthy, 
Amanda held the parchment to the fire todry. Then 
she re-lipped the pen in the ink and took both to 
‘ie earl, who made a second but equally unavailing 
*‘emupt to read the will, putting it on the bed before 
iu, while Amanda propped him up with cushions, 





He took the pen from her hand, and, with her assist- 
ance, affixed his signature. 

“You must witness it, Miss Garraway!” he ex- 
claimed ; “and, stay, we must have two witnesses. 
Where is the nurse? She will doas well as my house 
steward or the groom of the chambers, and if they 
come here for such a purpose, my will is sure to be- 
come the most popular topic of conversation in the 
servants’ hall for the next twenty-four hours, which 
is not desirable. Will you have the good nature to 
rouse the nurse, who, I suppose, is worn out through 
watching me during the past night ?” 

Amanda signed her name as a witness, and then 
exclaimed: 
“Nurse!” But receiving no answer, much to her 
satisfaction, she went over to the fireplace and shook 
her eagerly. “Wake up, narso! My lord wants 
an ” 

“ What is it?” exclaimed old Blarrid, rubbing her 
eyes as if she liad been unexpectedly disturbed in the 
midst of a profound slumber. 

“A trifling matter. My lord wishes you to attest 
a document; that is, you must write your name, 
which, I hope, is not a task beyond your educational 
ability. If so, we must put up with your mark,” 
said Amanda. 

The old woman gave her a look, in which resent- 
ment struggled with cunning for the mastery. After- 
wards, Amauca remembered this look and interpreted 
it rightly, witha little unwelcome assistance from the 
old woman herself, but at present she attached no 
special importance to it. 

“1 can write, miss, thank goodness,” replied Blarrid. 
“Tt is true that education was not so generai when I 
was young as it is now, but I can write my own 
name if.I can’t write anybody else’s.” 

Amanda trembled. Could the old woman have 
heard the instructions given her by the earl and re- 
marked how grossly she betrayed the trust reposed 
in her? It wasimpossible, for she had not moved 
from the arm-chair. Consequently, she could not 
have seen the writing in the will. Calming herself, 
and feeling angry that she should have been so ready 
to give way to nervous excitement, Amanda said: 

“Tam glad to hearit. Will you come and do what 
is required of you at once?” 

“With pleasure, miss,” returned old Blarrid, re- 
suming her respectful demeanour, that demeanour, in 
fact, which usually characterised her. “I was 
afraid my lord was worse. You woke me so sud- 
denly it gave me quite a turn. Let me have the 
pen, please, and I'll soon write, ‘Jane Blarrid.’ ” 

Conducting her to the bedside, Amanda gave her 
the pen, and the Earl of Montargis pointed to the 
place where she was to put her signature. Amanda 
trembled again, and became terribly alarmed, fear- 
ing that he would explain to the nurse the nature of 
the will which she was called upon to attest, and she 
nearly fainted when he exclaimed: 

“You are witnessing my will, nurse. Miss Gar- 
raway is one witness, you are the other, and——” 

He was about to say more, when another fit of 
coughing seized him, and lasted some time. It left 
him so weak and exhausted that he was iucapable of 
speech and motion for nearly half-an-hour. ‘Though 
Amanda evinced great concern, she was secretly 
overjoyed, because the threatened revelation was 
averted. 

Had old Blarrid heard from his own lips what he 
was doubtless about to communicate—namely, that 
he left all his money to his wife, the nurse would 
have been able at once to prove Amanda a forger ; 
but since he had said nothing, and she had seen no- 
thing, Amanda felt secure. 

When the Earl of Montargis was sufficiently re- 
covered to speak, he requested Amanda to put the 
will away in the desk from whence it was taken, and 
he told her and Blarrid to notify the place where 
it was deposited to all whom it might concern when 
he was dead, if it should please Heaven to take him 
before he could himself inform the members of his 
family. 

After locking the desk, Amanda gave him the key, 
which he placed under his pillow. She then consi- 
dered herself at liberty to absent herself from the 
sick-room until the next morning, telling Blarrid she 
felt so ill that she must retire to rest. 

Her excuse of illness was not fictitions. She 
was seriously unwell. iler nerves had been strung 
to their highest capacity of tension during the time 
she was engaged in planning and executing the for- 
gery of which she was.guilty. Ter brain wasin a 
whirl. She had played for a high stake, and could 
scarcely believe that she had every chance of speedily 
becoming rich beyond her wildest hopes. She wanted 
to be alone, and think, and plot, and plan anew. That 
which she had already done was the first grand step 
in her advancement. What she next would do, she 
could not tell; nor could she be sure, in fact, what 
wonld result from the act which she had just com- 
mitted. 





On the day following tho earl was decidedly 
weaker, and the steward had a consultation with 
Amanda, who had communicated to him the earl’s 
exprecsed aversion to physicians. The steward 
thought that additional medical advice should be te- 
legraphed for to London. ‘his was eventually done. 
His lordship slept.a great deal. He would often ask 
if his son had arrived, and toss restlessly upon his 
bed when he heard a uegative reply. More than once 
Amanda had heard him say, as if to himself: 

“T must live till I see Mayland!” 

On theevening of the secsnd day, after the signing 
of the will, Lord Mayland arrived, having come as 
quickly as possible from the Continent. The ladies 
were expected on the following morning. 

His arrival was announced to the earl by Amanda 
without any preeipitancy, and she asked if he would 
see him, or whether he did not think he should be 
stronger in the morning. 

“He has come?” exclaimed the Harl of Montargis 
“ Thank Heaven for that! I cannot wait! No, no! 
Show him in at once. I may be dead before the 
morning. Let him come up, and take care, if you 
please, Miss Garraway, that we are alone,” 

(To be continued.) 








A Frencuman, M. Pasteur, has elaborated a me- 
thod of preserving wines, viz., by heating them, tho 
object of which is to destroy the microscopic fungi 
which induce deleterious changes. We may men- 
tion also the conclusions to which experiment has. 
led another Frenchman, M. Bechamp. Organisms 
bring about what is called the “ripening” of the 
wine, and therefore up to a certain point they exert 
a beneficial influence. How to stop thechange when 
the beneficial influence is expended, M. Bechamp 
does not inform us. It is most probable that by M. 
Pasteur’s method of treatment the ripening process 
is hastened, while the vitality of the orgauisms is 
destroyed. 

A Lusson ror tur Porice.—It is rather startling 
to find that in the metropolis of the greatest empire 
in the world a “vigilance committee ” (an institution 
which one is accustomed tod associate only with a state 
of society just one step removed from barbarism) has. 
been found necessary; but such is the very extra- 
ordinary fact, At Highbury, twenty-four gentlemen 
have been constituted a “committee” to co-operate 
with the police in looking after the midnight roy- 
sterers from Highbury Barn, and imposing a rule of 
order on their revels. Ifthat committee shows any- 
thing of the promptitude and despatch which have 
characterised its western prototypes, Highbury at 
least will soon sleep in peace. A few fast young 
gentlemen locked up all night, and taken to the 
police-court in the morning when they ought to be 
at their work, will soon stop their midnight frisk- 
ings. ‘The police, too, will be on their mettle. They 
need some such co-operation, if not to give them 
power, at least ‘to prick the sides of their intent,’’ 
and they will soon give a good account of the revel- 
lers, if now there is a body to whom to give it. Can- 
not other parts of Londen which are almost as much 
disturbed as Highbury follow the Highbury example ? 
The proverb strongly repudiates keeping a dog and 
barking oneself; but it may be of use to teach the 
watch-dog how to bark and what to bark at. The 
London police want to be taught this needful lesson 
and the public must teach them. > 

A TicGEr Hunt.—“ At Ootaeamund, Colonel Chris- 
tie, Mr. Garstin, and another gentleman went tolook 
for a tiger which had killed a buffalo within two 
miles of Ooty. Having found the locale, it was 
agreed after consultation to draw the neighbouring 
sholas for ‘Stripes.’ The Todas stated that the 
tiger had come to buffalo kraal and taken his victim- 
Having beaten two sholas without success, the party 
tried a young plantation, near the Governor's shola. 
Shortly a great yelping was heard, and soon after 
‘mighty Stripes’ was seen rolling along, his back 
and tail showing above the bushes. He was so fat. 
and unwieldly, and rolled in his gait so much, that 
he presented more the appearance of a drunken old 
dog than a respectable tiger. ‘lhe dogs were in fall 
cry after him, chasing bim like a cat, but ‘Stripes’ 
took no notice. He approached Colonel Christie, wlio 
was the first to hit him, though he had much difli- 
culty in doing so, being in a cramped position on a 
tree and having toshoot tohisright. ‘Stripes’ rolled 
into the next shola, and then came the din of tiger, 
war-dogs barking, men screaming, and ‘Stripes’ 
roaring fearfully and trying to kill the dogs, but hav- 
ing a hind leg broken he could not paw them. At 
last two of the party went into the shola. This was 
dangerous work, as they had to crawl. They heard 
the tiger moaning with pain. One man inside called 
out that he could see the tiger. Mr. Garstin then 
succeeded in getting up to the man, and was shown 
the tiger, up a tree, about two feet from the ground. 
He, along with the other shikaries, proceeded to 
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blaze away.’ Poor old ‘Stripes’ fell off mortally “ Amy loves flowers,” replied the baronet, in Eng- | you, mind you treat the poor gentleman with py. 


wounded. ‘Then all hands rushed into the shola, 
and found a mighty beast dead. Altogether it was 
a grand shikar scene, and, to add to its amusing 
features, the owner of the dogs, being naturally an- 
xious about them, was screaming to them to come 
off. while the others were egging them on. The 
roaring of the tiger was grand, and he was a eplen- 
did specimen, ten feet and a half long.” 





THE DOUBLE FORTUNE. 
a 
CHAPTER XXXI. 

Prrita, Ayvelo’s wife, was a fresh-looking pea- 
sant woman, with all the charms of youth and besuty 
—that is, beauty of colour more than of expression. 
Her eyes were intensely black, as was also her hair, 
her cheeks were vividly red, as were also her lips, 
and this vividness of colour, this wealth of bloom, 
made her beauty seem like that of some hardy tropi- 
cal flower. 

Her dress was a short blue skirt, with a red bodice, 
over which was laced a shorter bodice of black velvet. 
Her hair was confined in a net which glittered with 
genuine gold coins, and she wore a necklace of gold 
coins around her neck. 

“ You sent for me?” she said, approaching Arvelo. 

“T did—I want you to nurse this Inglese. He has 
a fever coming or.” 

Pepita looked at the baronet with considerable in- 
terest, demanding : 

“What is his name? Whois he?” 

“He is a milor, I am sure, but I do not know his 
name. He came to ransom the other Inglese, and be- 
trayed us to the soldiers. We shot at him and killed 
his brother aud wounded bim. You will nurse him, 
Pepita. He is the cause of my cousin’s death, for 
Rigi is killed-——” 

“Ts he?” asked Pepita, shrugging her shoulders. 
“ Well, he’s no great loss. I never liked him, you 
know—the ill-manuered fellow. If you want this 
Inglese cured, though, to get a ransom for him, I 
will attend him on one condition.” 

“Whatis that, you pretty witch?” demanded 
Arvelo. 

“Why, if I cure him, and you get a grand ransom, 
{ must have half!” 

Arvelo laughed, as did his companions. 

“Yes, let her have half the ransom we get for 
him,” cried several voices, in such hearty tones that 
it was evident that Arvelo's wife had many friends 
among the banditti. 

“Yes, you shall have half, Pepita,” declared Ar- 
velo. “ ‘The captain will give it you, if you save the 
Inglese. Well do I know,” he added, in a tone so 
tow that it reached only his wife's ears, “that if you 
have half the ransom I shall be arich man. What 
the wife has is the husband's, eh, pretty one?” 

Pepita shrugged her shoulders again, smiled archly, 
and advanced to the side of the baronet. 

“Amy! Amy!” he moaned, looking up into her 
face, with a pleading expression. “Cool my head, 
Amy, with your hand. My brain seems on fire!” 

The words were uttered in English, aud, of course, 
Pepita did not comprehend their import, but the lan- 
guage of his countenance she did comprehend, aud 
her heart was touched. ° 

Bidding one of the men remain by the sick man 
until her return, she bustled about an inner cavern, 
carrying in blankets, a narfow mattress, bed-linen, 
etc., and in a short time she announced that a room 
was ready for the prisoners. 

Two of the men then carried Sir Frederick into 
tlhe chamber prepared for him and laid him upon his 
bed. 

This chamber was quite a cave in itself, and was 
well lighted up by a couple of large lanterns, which 
were suspended from projecting pieces of rock. The 
bed was placed on the floor, near a corner, but the 
linen that covered it was clean and fresh. 

Pepita brought water and bathed the baronet’s 
face, and gave him cooling drinks and medicines ; but 
his fever increased, and in his delirium he raved of 
home, of Amy, of Arthur, and of his brother. 

Days thus passed, and Arvelo’s wife attended the 
sick prisoner, feeling her heart touched by his suffer- 
ings, and still he grew no better. 

At length there came a change. 

The crisis of the fever was passed, and the baronet 
began to recover his health and strength. 

But, alas! he was not the same man as before his 
wound. His returning health did not bring with it 
returning consciousness. 

One day, as he lay upon his couch in his inner 
cavern, contemplating his wasted hands with a won- 
dering expression, Pepita fluttered irto the chamber 
with her hands filled with flowers, and gave them to 
him, saying : 


“See the flowers, signor! Are they not pretty ?” 





lish, as he inhaled the fragrance of the blossoms. 

“What do you say, signor?” asked Pepita, sur- 
prised at the calmness of her patient’s tones and the 
gentleness of his manner. 

Her soft Italian speech seemed to arouse the me- 
mory of the baronet, and he said, in Italian : 

“Who are you? Where do you live?” 

“ Praised be the saints!” cried Pepita, in accents 
of joy. “He speaks at last! He has recovered his 
senses !” 

““Who are you? Where do you live?” repeated 
the invalid. 

“T am Pepita, the wife of Lieutenant Arvelo,” re- 
plied Pepita. “I live in a little cottage on the moun- 
tain, half a mile from here. It’s a pretty little home, 
with flowers and sunshine; and now that you have 
recovered, signor, I shall leave this damp place and 
return to it. Compose yourself, signor,” continued 
the woman, “while I call Arvelo. The captain’s 
in his room, and can’t be disturbed yet.” 

She stepped to the door, and called her husband, 
explaining that the Englishman had recovered his 
senses. 

Arvelo and a dozen companions speedily gathered 
around the couch of the baronet. 

“Yes, he is better,” said the lieutenant. “ His 
fever has left him—the delirium also. His pulse is 
quite calm and even. You shall soon have your re- 
ward, Pepita. What is your name, signor?” he added, 
addressing the invalid. 

Sir Frederick only replied by a vacant stare. 

“Your name ?” repeated Arvelo. “ Milor—Milor— 
what? MilorSmees? Milor——” 

He waited expectantly for a reply. 

But he spoke to senses locked in forgetfulness. 

Sir Frederick smiled vacantly, looked from one to 
the other of the men, and his gaze finally returned to 
Pepita, and he gave a sigh of relief at beholding her. 

“ The Inglese is not well yet,” declared one of the 
fellows, in a disappointed tone. 

“ He is mad!” said another. 

“He is feigning madness!” declared Arvelo, an- 
grily. “Look you, signor, you had best try no 
tricks upon me. Tell me your name, and make no 
hesitation about it!” 

The baronet smiled, as if pleased. 

Arvelo threatened and stormed, bnt his words 
made no impression upon the object of. his wrath. 
On the contrary, his gestures and violence seemed to 
amuse the invalid. 7 

“This is too much!” finally cried the lieutenant. 
“ He is really insane, sure enough. Let’s take him 
out and shoot him, boys. He'll never know who he 
is, and we don’t want him living upon us. Out with 
him!” 

The men greeted this inhuman speech ‘with ap- 
plause, and sprang forward to obey the order. 

“You shall not kill him!” cried Pepita, springing 


forward. “I have saved his life once, and 1 shall do 
it again. He belongs to me now, and harm him who 
dare!” 


“ What.spirit she has!” cried Arvelo, admiringly. 
“Tf his life would do you any good, Pepita, I would 
spare it, but it will not. He is an old lunatic who 
will never know enough to repay you in the world. 
Be reasonable, now.” 

“Touch him if you dare!” retorted Pepita. 

“Well, we won’t kill him, boys,” said Arvelo, 
finally yielding. ‘We'll turn him loose down the 
mountain, where the fresh air will restore him.” 

“Ha! ha! Arvelo,” laughed one of the fellows, 
‘you have got a rival at last !” 

The lieutenant scowled, and turned towards the 
man with a menacing gesture. 

Pepita smiled scornfully as she said : 

“ Arvelo knows me too well to heed such insinua- 
tions.” 

Arvelo smiled with relief, and his wife continued: 

“Why should I linger here to beg of you the life 
of this poor Inglese, when the captain is in his cham- 
ber? I will go to him!” 

She skipped away, avoiding Arvelo’s ontstretched 
hands, and hastened to a small cavern at the farthest 
end of the main cave. 

In a few minutes she returned, her countenance 
expressing mingled joy and disappointment. 

“T have seen the captain,” she declared. “ You 
are forbidden to molest or annoy the Inglese in any 
manner. You are to treat him with the utmost re- 
spect !” 

“ And does the captain say you may take the In- 
glese to our cottage ?” asked Arvelo, gloomily. 

“No. He fears he might be seen tiere by some 
passing soldier or traveller, and that inquiries would 
follow which would result in the discovery of the 
retreat. He decides that the Inglese must remain 
here, but that I may attend upon him every day if I 
like. The captain knows some of the rich Inglese, 
and is coming in soon to see if he remembers or has 
ever seen this prisoner! So, Arvelo, and the rest of 





spect !”” 

There could be no appeal from this decision, anj 
the men returned to their employment in the mai, 
care. 

The baronet was well treated and well fed, choice 
wines were given him, for such were in daily use by 
the brigands, and it was not many weeks before he 
recovered his former strength and vigour. 

The wound he had received had deprived him of 
all memory of the past, and his manner was full of a 
gentle melancholy, as if he had a faint consciousness 
of his great loss. 

He came and went among the caverns at his will, 
no one interfering with him, and the compassionate 
Pepita took him out several times on the mountain 
to walk, but he seemed to shrink from all contact 
with the outer world, and to feel at ease only in the 
brigands’ subterranean retreat. 

And thus more than a year passed. 

During all these months, not a ray of remembrance 
brightened his mind, not a ray of hope came to his 
soul. He seemed to live only in the present. Ho 
did not seem like a lunatic, nor was his mauner en- 
tirely vacant. He shared neither the joys nor sorrows 
of the bandits, but seemed to live in @ world of his 
own, where no emotions ever came to disturb the 
gentle melancholy that distinguished him. 

But at length there came a change. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

One afternoon the brigands returned from one of 
their usual excursions with two prisoners, both blind- 
folded, as their captives usually were. On entering 
the cavern the bandages were removed from their 
eyes, and Arvelo, who was in command of the band, 
proceeded to search their persons for money and 
valuables. 

The prisoners were both Frenchmen, who seemed 
to take their‘misadventure with philosophic calu- 
ness. 

The bandit-licutenant found a couple of well-filled 
purses, two watches, and a few trinkets upon them. 
The elder of the captives had also a neat case of 
surgical instruments. 

* What's this ?” cried Arvelo, opening the case and 
examining its contents. “ What dv you do with these, 
signor ?” 

“ Perform surgical operations,” was the reply. “I 
am a@ surgeon.” 

“A surgeon!” repeated Arvelo, “ That is well. 
We have three or four men who are badly wounded 
—our best men, too! You shall attend them, extract 
the balls, and set their limbs . 

“12” repeated the surgeon. “Not I, indeed. I 
have no wish to prolong the lives or shorten the suf- 
ferings of any of your band of miscreants.” 

This bold speech was greeted with augry excla- 
mations by the brigands. 

“You are rash, signor!” exclaimed Arvelo. “I 
have power to make you doas I wisi!” 

The surgeon smiled. 

The bandit-lieutenant saw that his prisoner was 
not likely to be intimidated by threats, aud he there- 
fore changed his manner. 

“Cure these men,” he said, “and you shall have 
your liberty. What do you say?” 

“His offer is very tempting, mon ami, is it not?” 
said the Frenchman, turning to his ielluw-captive. 
“I think I had better accept it.” 

His friend replied in the affirmative. 

“Very woll,” said the surgeon, addressing Arvelo. 
“T will cure your men, if cure is possible, on con- 
dition that you set both myself and friend at liberty. 
We're a couple of surgeons, who can never pay 4 
ransom in the world!” ; 

The brigand-lieutenant hesitated for some time 
about accepting the condition. 

On the one hand, it was possible that one of these 
captives might be a rich prize. 

On the other, every member of the band would 
grumble if their comrades were allowed to linger 12 
suffering when means were at hand to relieve them. 

‘The latter consideration finally prevailed, ard he 
promised the Frenchmen their liberty, provided 
they exerted themselves to cure the wounded mep. 

‘The surgeon and his companion were then cou- 
ducted to their patients. 

After the task of dressing their wounds was com- 
pleted, they returned to the outer cavern. 

As they advanced to converse with Arvelo, they 
eucountered Sir Frederick Hamlin. The baronet s 
melancholy countenance instantly attracted their at- 
tention. 

“It can’t be possible that that gentleman is one of 
the brigands!” exclaimed the surgeon. “ And yetif 
he is not, how comes he to have his freedom to mov® 
about? What aconurtly air! What a melancholy 
face! I will speak with him.” : 

He paused in front of the baronet, asking, in Ita- 
lian: 
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“ Are you a prisoner, sir?” 

Tle baronet replied only by asad smile. 

« Pcri.aps he don’t understand Italian ?” suggested 
the younger Frenchman. “He looks English, does 

e not?” 
< Yes, I will speak to him in that language,” said 

he surgeon. 
. He did so, repeating his former question. 

As the familiar accents of his own language fell 
upon his hearing, Sir Frederick looked troubled and 
apxious, as if his memory were making a great effort 
to assert itself, 

At this junctnre, Pepita approached the gronp. 

“The poor Inglese!” she said, touching her fore- 
head. “ He understands nothing, signori!” 

“Js heinsane ?” asked the surgeon, with consider- 
able interest. 

“IT suppose 80. He has never been right in his 
mind since the wound he received in his Lead more 
than a year ago.” 

“A wound in the head?” repeated the surgeon, 
ityingly. 

Pe You asd it’s not well yet. 
to touch it, so it must pain him.” 

“I would like to look at it,” said the surgeon, with 
professional ardour. “ Perhaps I might do some- 
thing for him.” 

“Come into his chamber, then,” said Pepita. “ Oh, 
if you could only cure him, signor!” 

She took the hand of the invalid and led the 
Frenchmen to Sir Frederick’s chamber. 

The surgeon found it difficult to gain the invalid’s 
confidence sufficiently to be permitted to look at his 
wound. He stroked his hair, addressed him in the 
kindest manner, and finally the baronet yielded his 
head tothe surgeon’s scrutiny. 

“ This was a bad wound!” exclaimed the surgeon 
“The poor gentleman must have suffered greatly.” 

“Can you cure him ?” asked Pepita, eagerly. 

“] think so—I hope so. Yes, I see what the cause 
is. A piece of bone presses upon the brain.. Give 
me my case of instruments !” 

Pepita obeyed, and turned her face away that she 
night not witness the sufferings of the invalid. 

‘The younger Frenchman held the hands of the 
taronet in a firm clasp, and strove to amuse him. 

The surgeon used his instruments with the most 
delicate care and the most skilful manipulation, while 
with one arm and hand he keld the invalid’s head as 
a vice, 


He doesn’t like me 


‘There was no struggling, as he had expected. He 
seemed to have gained his patient’s contidence, and 
jerhaps the baronet fully realised the object of the 


stranger's movements. He did not even groan, 
although his sufferings must have been intense, but 
his breathing became quick and disturbed. 

“It is done!” at length exclaimed the surgeon, 
with a look of joyful relief. “I never performed a 
neater operation in my life! Ah! he has fainted !” 

Sir Frederick had fallen back insensible. 

The younger Frencliman laid him upon the little 
bed, and Pepita applied herself to his recovery. 

“I feel as though I had just inherited a fortune,” 
ssid the surgeon, gaily. “Ah! this is worth being 
taken prisoner for, is it not? Such a beautiful opera- 
‘ion! If it had only been performed in Paris, where 
l could | ave the credit of it! See! He begins to 
me ! Iam anxious to kuow if he has recovered 
iis reason.” 

Sir Frederick was indeed recovering under the 
ninistrations of Pepita. He gave a quick, gasping 
rn Pi his eyes, and looked inquiringly 
around him. 

The surgeon almost held his breath in his anxiety 
to learn the result of the operation. 

The baronet looked from one to the other of the 
croup, as if puzzled and wondering, and then be ex- 
cxumed, in Eaglish: 

“Where am 1? How came I here?” 

“ He Las recovered !” cried the surgeon. 

_ Ah! I remember!” exclaimed the baronet, in 
ltalian. “I see it all now! I came to rescue my 
broth——my friend,” he added, correcting himself, 
tecollecting the part he had assumed on coming to 
(reat with the brigands. “Suddenly, a band of 
soldiers appeared, and the brigands fired at me. I 
suppose I fainted, and they brought me here. It is 
vcavern, is it not?” 

As he asked the question he arose and looked about 
um, 

“Yes, it is a cavern!” replied Pepita. “Tho 
brigands live here. Thank heaven, signor, that 
you are recovered!” 

“Oh, I am quite restored, thank you,” said the 
baronet, politely. “And you, messieurs,” he added, 
turning to the Frenchmen, “are you prisoners ?” 

“We are,” responded the surgeon. “I belong to 
the surgical profession, and I and my friend are to 
‘ave our freedom on condition that I attend to the 
Wounds of some of the trigands. Ne ransom will be 
“manded for us.” 





“ You are more fortunate than my brother,” said 
Sir Frederick. “I think—ah!” he added, with a 
sudden start, “ what is this ?” 

He had caught sight of his beard, which had grown 
quite long during his captivity. 

He took hold of the beard, examining it with a 
bewildered expression. 

“T—I do not comprehend this,” he faltered, sink- 
ing back upon his couch. “I had no such beard! 
And my hair, too! Why, it hangs around my neck ! 
What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means, my dear sir,” said the surceon, taking 
his hand, “that you were not taken captive to-day, as 
you think ‘d 

“* Not to-day ?” 

“No, nor this year! You have been a prisoner here 
more than a year——” 

“More than a year!” cried the baronet, in a tone 
of horror. “More than a year! Oh! impossible!” 

He covered his face with his hands to conceal the 
emotion the sudden realisation of his long captivity 
caused him. 

“It is quite true, sir,” explained the surgeon. “ You 
received a wound in your bead which resulted in the 
entire loss of your memory © 

“And my brother ?” interrupted the baronet, in 
hollow tones. “Is he still a prisoner? Or was he 
rescued by the soldiers ?” 

‘He was killed, signor,” responded Pepita. 

Tho baronet groaned. 

After a short silence, be asked : 

“His body—what was done with that? Did the 
brigands bury it?” 

*I do not know what became of it, signor,” an- 
swered Pepita, “ but I think the soldiers must have 
taken it with them for burial. ‘The next day after 
the conflict it had disappeared.” 

“It would give me peace to know that his body 
had Christian burial,” the baronet said, with a lung- 
drawn sigh. 

“ Then he was your brother, signor ?” 

“ Yes—my only brother. And now tell me what 
became of my servant,” added Sir Frederick. “ Was 
he killed? Is hea prisoner?” 

“ Neither, signor,” replied Pepita. 
and escaped unburt.” 

“Singular! And no one has ever tried to ransom 
me ?” inquired Sir Frederick. 

“No one, signor. We knew not your name, of 
course, but no one has ever written or cowe hither to 
inquire about you.” 

“Strange! Strange!” 

“Perhaps, sir,” said the surgeon, “they thought 
you dead ?” 

“But that is impossible. Grey was a faithful 
fellow, and would have returned to look for my body. 
Not finding it, he would have concluded that I had 
been taken prisoner, and would have attempted to 
ransom me. My son, my daughter, who loved me so 
tenderly—why have they made no effort to recover 
me? I cannot understand it.” 

The surgeon endeavoured to compose the mind of 
Sir Frederick, and succeeded in restoring him to 
something like calmness. 

“ You comprehend, doctor,” said the baronet, after 
a short silence, ‘that I am somewhat bewildered by 
the revelations to which I have just listened. To 
find that a year and some months have been biotted 
out of myexistence—that my dear brother is dead 
and his , a perhaps unknown—that no efforts at 
my release have been made by my friends—is not all 
this enough to stun me?” 

The surgeon assented. 

“ But in the midst of all these troubles,” continued 
Sir Frederick, extending his hand, and grasping that 
of the surgeon, “I do not fail to comprebend the 
great service you have done me. But for you, I 
should have continued to drag cut a mere existence, 
without thought or feeling—but for you, I should 
have remained for ever dead to the world. You will 
not find me ungrateful while my heart continues to 
beat. You will allow me to ransom you and your 
friend i 

‘“* Not so,” interrupted the surgeon. ‘ We appre- 
ciate your kindness, but the rascals have agreed to 
free us in return for my professional services.” 

The baronet expressed his pleasure at this an- 
nouncement, and was about to speak further, when 
Arvelo and a score or followers entered the clamber. 

“What's this?” asked the lieutenant, regarding 
the animated countenance of the late invalid with 
astonishment. “Has the Inglese returned to his 
senses?” 

“ He has, indeed!” cried Pepita. 
cured him.” 

From the remarks and exclamations that followed, 
Sir Frederick comprehended that he owed his life to 
Pepita, and also how faithfully and kindly she had 
attended him during his captivity. 

He turned to her, expressing bis gratitude in grate- 
ful terms. 


“He ran away 


“ The doctor has 





“Come,” cried Pepita, interrupting him, “ tell us 
your name and station. Whoare you?” 

“That communication I reserve for the captain,” 
replied Sir Frederick, quietly. “ Lead me to him.” 

“He has gone away,” said Arvelo, ‘* but we expect 
him back to-day.” 

*Goue away ! 
here!” 

“Tle goes often,” responded Arvelo. “In his 
absence 1 am captain. ‘l'eil me your name without 
delay, or I shall proceed to treat with you for 
your treachery a year ago. If you don’t conciliate 
me, signor, you'll find that I am hard to mauage.” 

‘he brigands greeted this speech with cheers. 

Encouraged by their approbation, Arvelo advanced 
menacinely towards the baronet. 

At that moment an answering cheer rang through 
the outer cavern, and a score of voices united in the 
joyful shout : 

“ The captain’s come ! 


Why, so he was when I came 


The captain’s come!” 


CHAPTER XXXIIIL. 

As their comrades announced the return of their 
chief by tumultuous cries and cheers, the brigands who 
had collected in Sir Frederick’s cell returned to the 
outer cave, Pepita and the Frenchmen aloue remain- 
ing with the baronet. 

“ Arvelo is telling the captain now about your 
strange recovery,” said the woman, standing in the 
doorway between the two caves. “Your fate will 
soon be decided, Signor Inglese. Perhaps the cap- 
tain will fix your ransom this very day.” 

Sir Frederick was thoughtful and silent. 

Half-an-hour passed, while interrogatories were 
exchanged between Gueveno and his men, and ques- 
tions answered ; but at length Pepita announced that 
the captain had proceeded to his chamber. 

In a few minutes more, one of the brigands ap- 
peared in the doorway, stating that his chief desired 
to see the Inglese without delay. 

‘Lhe Frenchmen clasped the baronet’s hands as he 
arose to obey the summons, and expressed a hope 
that the interview would result favourably to him, 
and he then bade the guide lead the way. 

He was conducted through the outer cavern— 
where the whole band regarded him curiously, his 
sudden recovery looking to them like a miracle—to 
the farther end of the cavern, where a narrow pas- 
sage branched off. This passage conducted to a 
8}tcious cave, Which seemed to have a second outlet. 

In order to make the captain's apartment as quiet 
and retired as possible, a door had been fitted, and 
furnished with a lock and key. ‘his door was now 
a little ajar, anda hanging of heavy cloth could be 
seen inside, shutting out any view of the apartment. 

After giving the baronet a few directions, the 
guide retreated to the outer cave. 

Sir Frederick advanced, lifted the cloth, and found 
himself in a large and neatly-furnished apartment, 
where books, musical instruments, and other evi- 
dences of a refined taste abounded. 

The only occupant of this chamber was Gueveno 
himself. 

He was reclining on a lounge when the baronet 
entered, but he arose, greeted him by an inclination 
of the head, and the two men then surveyed each 
other with considerable curiosity. 

The robber chief was about thirty years of age, 
tall and slender, and with a countenance which once 
seen could not easily have been forgotten. His hair 
and eyes were as black as jet, while his complexion 
seemed to have been originally florid, but was now 
burned to a deep bronze colour. He wore a heavy 
moustache, the long ends of which were curled, and 
a long forked beard, which had a strange effect. 

His dress, which had evidently just been changed, 
was extremely jaunty and picturesque, and was com- 
posed of black velvet trimmed with a profusion of 
gold cord and gold lace. 

This personage regarded Sir Frederick with con- 
siderable curiosity, the clear, keen eyes, the anxious 
face, and the dignified carriage of the baronet pre- 
senting a strange contrast to his late listlessness and 
melancholy. 

* You wished to see me?” said Sir Frederick, in 
Italian. 

“ | sent for you,” responded the brigand, in Eng- 
lish, “Sitdown, sir, You do not look much now 
as you did the last time I saw you! So your year of 
captivity here has been like a dream to you?” 

“No, not like a dream,” said the baronet, taking a 
seat. “I have not the faintest recollection of a sin- 
gle incident. In fact, I can hardly persuade myself 
that I have not been taken captive to-day.” 

“Strange !” 

*Sir Frederick looked at the brigand with renewed 
interest—it seemed so strange that he should be 
speaking English, and with so little accent. 

“IT have questioned you several times during your 
stay with us,” remarked the chief, “but could not 
elicita word from you You had even forgottcn 
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your name. You came to ransom a prisoner. Was 
he your relative?” 


“* He was.” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ First tell ine—is he really dead ?” questioned the 
baronet. “I would cling to hope as long as possible!” 


“He is really dead.” 

“ You are sure?” 

“ As sure as that you live! After your treachery, 
Arvelo, who was with the men, I being absent, gave 
the order to fire, and your relative fell dead! There 
can be no doubt about it. A bullet found its way to 
his brain. You may consider yourself fortunate that 
your treachery was uot punished by your own 
death !” 

“But I did not betray you!” declared Sir Fred- 
erick. “I knew no more of the coming of those 
soldicrs than yourself! I acted in good faith through- 
out. No one was more surprised than myself when 
they appeared!” 

The brigand regarded Sir Frederick searchingly. 

“Do you speak truth ?” he demanded. 

“TI do. I repeat that I was as much sarprised as 
were your men at the coming of the soldiers.” 

The firm tones, and the clear gaze that met un- 
flinchingly the keen scrutiny of the brigand, produced 
a strong effect upon the latter. 

“Can Arvelo and the men have been mistaken?” 
he muttered. 

He was thoughtful a moment, and then remarked: 

“ T have spared your life during your illness, on 
account of the interest taken in you by Pepita, 
Arvelo’s wife! Although the men were anxious to 
put you to death for your supposed treachery, the 
woman’s counsels prevailed. But it has always been 
understood that, should you recover your senses, 
your life was to be. paid a forfeit. I find it hard to 
doubt your word, having had great experience in 
reading faces, and think it probable that I shall hold 
you for a ransom. You may, therefore, consider your 
life as safe provided the proposed demand for your 
ransom meets with prompt payment!” 

The baronet bowed. 

“ As a preliminary to business,” resumed the bri- 
gand, “ you will tell me your name and station |” 

The baronet hesitated. 

A moment's reflection, however, convinced him 
that frankness was the best course he could adopt, 
and he replie!: 

“Tam Sir Frederick Hamlin, Baronet, of Hamlin 
Hall - 

The brigand started. 

“Sir Frederick Hamlin! Is it possible? The 
wealthy baronet? And Colonel Hamlin, whom you 
came to ransom, was your brother ?” 

“ He was!” replied the baronet, wondering at the 
brigand's strange agitation. 

“ How strange! Why did I not suspect it ?” mut- 
tered the chief, arising and pacing to andfro. “ Yet 
how could 1? Colonel Hamlin never mentioned that 
his brother was a baronet, and I did not see the ad- 
dress on the letter he despatched!” 

“You have heard of me, then, before?” inquired 
Sir Frederick, in astonishment. 

“ Often, sir, often! In truth, I regard you as a 
relative !” 

The baronet began to think that his companion 
was taking leave of his senses. 

“Regard me as a relative!” he exclaimed. “ An 
English baronet the relative of an Italian brigand!” 

“Even so,” responded Gueveno, with a strange 
smile. “Oh, if I had only suspected tie identity of 
Colonel Hamlin! He might have been living now! 

Sut he was so reserved, so determined to reveal no- 
thing of his circumstances!” 

The brigand seemed to feel a keen regret as he 
said this, and, after a pause, continued : 

“ Have no fears of me, Sir Frederick. We will 
arrange the affair of your ransom after @ little con- 
versation. Will you be kind enough to talk to me 
of yourself, your family, your relatives ?” 

This singular demand quite puzzled the baronct, 
who replied, however, somewhat haughtily : 

“I do not care to speak of my family in this place. 
You are probably mistaken in me—thinking me to 
be someone else. I know of no other Sir Frederick 
Hamlin!” 

“ You are the gentleman!” interrupted the brigand, 
with singular earnestness. “ Have you not a son in 
Germany, named Arthur——” 

“TI did have. Did you kaow him?” 

*‘No. Ineversaw him. Bat I know a great deal 
about the Hamlin family, which I have gathered from 
different sources.” 

The baronet was surprised, and concluding, since 
the brigand seemed to know so much about him al- 
ready, that reserve was useless, he said: 

“Very well. I am ready to tell you about my 
family. It is very small, consisting of my son and 
an adopted daughier. Do you wish to inquire about 
either?” 





“An adopted daughter?” repeated the brigand, 
thoughtfully. “How old is she? What is her 
name ?” 
“She is about seventeen now, and her name is 
Amy Hamlin,” replied Sir Hamlin, with emotion. 

The brigand looked disappointed. 

“ And that is all the family you have ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, all!” 

“You are sure you have no visitors—no relatives 
living with you?” 

“ Yes, I have visitors,” responded the baronet. “I 
have two cousins—brother and sister—living with 
me !” 

The brigand’s features lighted up with sudden in- 
terest. 

“ Tell me of your cousin,” he said ; “the lady!” 

Wondering more and more at the strange mystery 
of the bandit’s behaviour, Sir Frederick said: 

“ She is named Edith Welsley.” 

The brigand uttered a strange cry. 

“Edith Welsley,” he said, hoarsely. 
your house, then?” 

The baronet mastered his astonishment sufficiently 
to reply in the affirmative. 

“That is,” he explained, “she was when I left 
home, and I presume she remains there still, as she 
intended to become a permanent member of my 
family !” 

“ And you could have told me all this a year ago, 
if you‘+iad had your senses!” murmured the chief, 
regretfully. “If I had only known it. Is Edith as 
beautifal as she used to be?” 

“Yes, she is very lovely. But what can one so 
dark and terrible as Gueveno, the brigand chief, 
know of Edith Welsley ?” 

The brigand smiled strangely. 

“She is very secluded at your home?” he said, 
evasively. 

“ Quite so, although we have neighbours with whom 
we visit often.” 

“Your son is at home?” 

“To the best of my belief—yes !” 

The brigand frowned. 

“*T do not like that!” he observed, as if musing. 
“ And yet—arid yet ” 

His voice beeame inaudible as his thoughtfulness 
became deeper. 

“Your conduct is very mysterious,” finally re- 
marked the baronet. “You quite bewilder me by 
asking so many questions about my family, and seem- 
ing to know its members so well. Have you ever 
seeu Edith Welsley ?” 

The brigand smiled, as he replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

“What can Edith Welsley, one of the purest and 
most saintly of women, have in common with a man 
like you? Where have you seen her?” 

The brigand crossed the floor several times with a 
thoughtful air, as if pondering whether to confide in 
his prisoner or not, but he finally seated himself near 
the baronet, and said: 

“ You never heard Edith speak of me?” 

“ Never!” 

“ It's a singular story—our acquaintance,” remarked 
the chief. “ No wonder you are surprised to learn 
that one so lovely as Edith should have anytaing in 
common with me. I will explain to you the whole 
secret. Listen!” 

The baronet controlled his surprise and, prepared 
to give his whole attention to the promised confi- 
dence. 


“She is at 





(To be continued.) 








Arctic Cop Fisnine.—A statement has just been 
published in Norway of the herring and cod fishery 
during 1869, at the Lofoden Islands, an archipelago 
situated in the Arctic Ucean on the west coast of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. ‘The number of men occu- 
pied in this pursuit was 22,000, the produce being 
that of an average year. ‘The superintending naval 
force, as usual, consisted of one captain and four 
lieutenants. The persons engaged in this industry 
are almost exclusively the coast population of Nord- 
land and Finmark Borgen; the number of vessels in 
the trade was 377, with crews amounting to 1,791 
men. 

THE ORIGIN oF BLOOD-LETTING.—Popular tradi- 
tion has attributed the origin of a well-known 
therapeutic measure to a totally false inference on 
the part of the Egyptian priests. A certain red ooz~ 
ing is occasionally observed to take place from the 
hippopotamus after enjoying its customary bath, or 
when enraged. It is supposed that the Egyptian 
priests, noticing this occurrence, believed that blood 
was really poured out from the skin, and imitated 
it by the invention of blood-letting ; or, if this be not 
the case, “the Egyptian laity noticed the blood- 
coloured sweat of the great river-horse, and con- 
nected it with the practice of bleeding then in opera- 


inability to understand that their wise men coniq 
discover a remedy untaught.” The former of thes, 
opinions involves the fact that the Egyptian priests 
drew a wrong inference in supposing that the req 
exudation they saw was really blood, which modern 
observers have disproved. All accounts seem to 
point to Upper Egypt as the place whence the prac. 
tice of blood-letting took its origin ; and a statement 
er fable related by Pliny, perhaps, gives an aypa- 
rently more satisfactory clue to the reason of its adop- 
tion by the Egyptian priests. He says that tho 
hippopotami, when they become too obese, have tho 
habit of piercing for themselves the vein of t), 
thigh by pressing against a pointed reed, and have 
so taught physicians to practice ana'ogous opera- 
tion. Venesection was supposed to be known to the 
medicine men of Agamemnon‘s army ; for Podalirins, 
the son of Asculapius, performed it. 








FACETIZA. 





A LITTLE boy was once asked if he had any liking 
for cats. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “I like them very 
much—to throw stones at.” ’ 

A pocTor detained in court as a witness, com- 
plained to the judge that if he was kept from his 
patients they might recover in his absence. 

A Boy was asked to what trade he would wish 
to be brought up, and he replied: ‘I will be a 
trustee, because since papa has been a trustee we 
have had puddings every day.” 

Tue Way TO vusE THE MIscROSCOPE.—First 
screw the eyes on the barrel, then scrutinise the 
object. 

Purrine@ and blowing are often considered as 
synonymous terms. You will discover a difference, 
however, if, instead of puffing a man up, you should 
blow him up. 

DRINKING glasses were made for men, and look- 
ing glasses for women. One makes the head un- 
steady with liquor, and the other with vanity. 
GrRanpPa: There, now, my pet, Johnny has got 
a little horse,and now what shall we get for Louise ? 
Louise: Oh, an “ Arab,” by all means. ((randpa, 
who is not “up’’ on the latest styles, marvels at 
the perverted and precocious taste of the “ child of 
the period.”) 

: A GENEROUS BOY. 

Amiable Mother : “ Here, Tommy, is some nice cas- 
tor oil, with an orange in it.” 
Doctor: “ Now, remember, don’t give it all to 
Tommy ; leave some for me.” 
Tommy (who has-been there before): ‘‘ Doctor's a 
nice man, ma; give it all to doctor.” 

SEASONABLE PHILOSOPHY. 
First Boy ; “ Look here, Bill, ain't yer forcing the 
season ?” 
Second ditto: “ Well, p'raps, but it’s better to force 
the season than let the season force you.” 
“ PompEy, de corn’s up.” “ De corn up! Why, I 
only planted it yesterday.” “I know dat; but de 
pigs got in last night and guv it a lift.” 

A MARVELLOUS STORY. 

Some gentlemen were dining together, and relating 
their travelling adventures; one of them dwelt so 
much on the marvellous that it induced another to 
give him a lesson. 
“IT was once,” said he, “in New Zealand. I ad- 
vanced too far, was separated from my friends, and 
saw three Maories in pursuit of me. The horrors of 
the tomahawk in the hands of angry savages took 
possession of my brain. 
“TI considered for a moment what was to be done; 
most of us love life, and miue was both precious aud 
useful to my family. I was swift of foot, and fear 
added to my speed. 
“ After looking back—for the country was an open 
one—I at length perceived that one of my enemies 
had outran the others, and the well-known saying 
‘Divide and conquer’ occurring to me, I slackened 
my speed and allowed him to come up. 
“We engaged with natural fury—I hope nono 
here” (bowing to his auditors) “will doubt the re- 
sult—in a few minutes he lay a corpse at my feet. 
“In this short space of time the twd Maories had 
advanced upon me, so I took again to my heels—not 
from cowardice, I can in truth declare—but with the 
hope of reaching a neighbouring wood, where I knew 
dwelt a tribe friendly to the English. 
“ This hope, however, I was forced to give up ; for, 
on looking back, I saw one of my pursuers far befure 
the other. } 
“I waited for him, recovering my almost exhausted 
breath, and soon this Maori shared the fate of the 
first. I had only one to Maori deal with ; but I felt 
fatigued, and, being near the wood, I was more de- 
sirous to save my own life than to destroy another 
of my fellow-creatures. 
“T plainly perceived smoke curling up amongst 





tion by the interpolation of the sharp reed, and an 





the trees! I redoubled my speed; I prayed to hiea- 
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a 
yen; I felt assured my prayer would be gratified } 
but at this moment the yell of the Indian's voice 
sounded in my ears—I even thought I felt his warm 
preath—there was no choice—I turned round——” 

Here the gentleman who had related the wonder- 
{ul stories at first grew impatient beyond endurance. 
He called out: 

“Well, sir, and you killed him also ?” 

“No, sir—he killed me.” 

HEAR! 

A correspondent says that in the neighbourhood of 
Airdrie, near Glasgow, a man of upwards of fifty 
has eloped with and married a girl of thirteen. It 
is what might be expected of his length of (y)ears. 
—Punch. 

A worTHY though uneducated underwriter at 
Llovds’ was conversing one day with a friend on the 
subject of a ship they*had mutually insured. His 
friend observed : “ Do you know that I suspect our 
ship is in jeopardy 2” “ Well,” replied the other ; “I 
am glad that she has got into some port at last.” 

AN officer in full regimentals, apprehensive lest he 
should come in contact with a chimney-sweep that 
was pressing towards him, exclaimed: “ Keep off, 
you black rascal!” “ You were as black as me before 
your were boiled,” cried Sooty. 

” Ar a late meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry, Mr. 
Yolland, a representative of ward No. 8, asked a 
question as to the manner in which some contract 
was given. The chairman of the committee of works 
commenced his answer with—* Mr. Yolland might 
iave seen by the papers——” when he was inter- 
rupted by Mr. Yolland, saying, “I don't read the pa- 
pers.” A vestryman remarked, “ What a happy man 
you must be, Yolland !” 

"A supGE asked a man what age he was. “I am 
eight and fourscore, my lord,” said he. “And why 
not fourscore and eight ?” said the judge. “ Because,” 
replied the man, “I was eight before I was four- 
score. 

THE DO-NOTHING GOVERNMENT. 

At a recent Cabinet Council, Ministers resolved 
not to do several things ; for instance : 

Not to fill up the vacancy in the Common Law 
Bench occasioned ty the death of Mr. Justice Hayes. 

Not to supply the vacancy in the Equity Bench oc- 
casioned by the death of Lord Justice Selwyn. 

Not to fill up the Archbishopric of Canterbury in 
the event of the retirement, through ill health, of 
the Primate of (they think) an evidently moribund 
Church. 

Not to quarrel with their rebel allies in Ireland— 
unless they can't help it. 

Not to resign the offices which they have proved 
tlemselves incompetent to fill with advantage tothe 
empire.—Judy. 

ON LOVE-LETTERS. 

“Serve him right,” said Mrs. Punch, impatiently 
throwing down the paper containing the report of a 
breach of promise case, damages 5001 “I don’t care 
about a woman who brings an action of the sort, but 
aman ought to be punished for writing such idiotic 
love-letters.” 

“Logical as ever, my adored,” said Mr. Panch ; 
“but it is in the fitness of things that a love-letter 
should be idiotic. Love isa brief (very brief) mad- 
ness. Would you have Hanwell edit “ Euclid?’” 
“Buta man needu’t write ‘Now, my dear Jane’ 
sixty times in one letter, and cover it with stars that 
mean kisses.” 

“Would you have him send French epigrams, or 
an analysis of the result of deep-sea soundings for 
molluscs ?” 

“I'd have him rational.” 

“Then, my worshipped, he had better postpone 
love-letter writing till after marriage.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Punch, smiling, “perhaps that 
would be the best way. But then they would never 
be written at all.” ; 

“ And whose fault would that be ?” said Mr. Punch, 
escaping from the room.— Punch. 

b COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. 

Barrister: “ You say that you were in the public- 
house taking some refreshment?” 

Witness: “ Igsactly, guvenor—me and my missis 
Was a standin’ at the bar havin’a little drop o’ some- 
thing short, jest the same as you and your missis 
might !"— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

To OLp HARROVIANS AND Eroxtans.—We are 
Tequested to announce that the Harrow dinner of 
next year will also be the ‘ Eaten” dinner.— Will-o’- 
the- Wisp. 

A NOTE FOR NO MANIAC. 
The Post has announced that:— 
“The Earl of Chesterfield relinquishes possession 
Chesterfield House in the course of a few days, 
aving assigned his interest to Mr. Magniac.” 

Then Mr. Magniae will be the possessor of Chester- 
field House. What will -he do with it ? Surely not 
Pull it down. Jf he were to do that, overybody would 
‘ay that Magniac had lost his G.— Punch. 
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Tunas do not seem to improve in the City. The 
circulation of the famous Old Lady of Thread- 
needle-street is not ina healtly state. We are almost 
inclined to believe that she has foolishly adopted the 
pernicious habit of lacing, which the younger belles 
are injuring their health with. At any rate, we have 
heard frequently that “ money is tight "—with some 
painful allusions to waist, of late coming from the 
Chief Magistrate himself! This is a painful case of 
commercial prostration, and we can only hope that 
prompt steps will be taken to bring her round and 
restore her previous pursy appearance. At present 
her scantiness looks melaucholy as well as suspi- 
cious.—Fun, 

A STICKER! 

The Postmaster General, in connection with the 
Telegraphs purchased by Government, advertised 
the other day in the Daily News for “a contract for 
the supply of Red Fur Telegraph Poles.” This is an 
odd sort of pole compared with the general posts at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. There they don't allow the 
hard-worked subordinates a chance of feathering 
their nests. Do they intend to offer them a chance 
of a warm lining of fur instead? But why red fur? 
Surely out of consideration for the letters they should 
be seal-skin.—Fun. 





NEW YEAR'S WISHES. 
CuRrIstTMAs is over, and Christmas cheer ; 
What shall we wish you, oh, reader dear? 
What do you want for your Happy New Year ? 
People of every age and state 
Have somewhat they fain would ask of Fate ; 
If you had but a slave of the lamp or the ring, 
And could rub him up instantly, what should he 
bring ? 
Whatever it be, if we can but guess it, 
We'll wish from-our hearts that you may possess it. 
We'll wish that the Lords may pass good laws, 
And the Commons be strong in each righteous 
cause ; 3 
That army and navy alike may be 
The best of defences by land and sea; 
That every bishop may rule in peace 
Over a flourishing diocese, 
And every pastor heartily strive 
‘l'o save the gouls of his flock alive; 
That those who hunger in body or soul 
This year be fed with a Christian dole ; 
That the little children be taught to read, 
And a harvest reaped from the sower’s seed. 
We'll wish to the sickly the toughest of lives, 
To maidens, husbands—to bachelors, wives ; 
That babes may increase in strength and grace, 
And bloom like flowers in their parents’ face ; 
‘’hat the fool may grow wise ere he yet be old, 
And the purse that lacks find a store of gold, 
And the hand that has it a will to spend, 
And the heart that loveth not, grace to mend. 
We'll wish for workers of each degree 
To earn and eat in prosperity ; 
Plenty of coals at the poor man’s door, 
Plenty of grain on the farmer's floor, 
Plenty of fees to the learned professions, 
Plenty of railways through landed possessions, 
Plenty of cargoes brought home on the breeze 
By the quickest of ships on the calmest of seas, 
Unpacked at the docks to the merchant’s content, 
And sold in the market at fifty per cent., 
And we wish, oh, dear reader, all jesting apart, 
That mercy and love may grow strong in your 
heart, 
That dearer than riches, or what they can buy, 
Be the creed which shall help you to live or to die. 
That whatever your portion of joy or of sorrow, 
Meted out in the year which is born with to-morrow. 
B. R. P. 








GEMS. 

Tue longer we live, and the more we think, the 
higher value we learn to put on the frieudship and 
tenderness of parents and friends. 

WE all need resistance to our errors on every side. 
Woe unto us when all men speak well of us; woe 
unto us when all men shall give way to us. 

Pity often expresses itself in words—often relieves 
itself by a look. Charity asserts itself in gifts. A 
man may be full of pity, yet extremely empty- 
handed, 

A man of no feelings must necessarily be unhappy, 
since the texture of his heart affords him no super- 
abundant sensibility for the sufferings of his fellow- 
creatures. 

MeEn’s lives should be like the days, more beauti- 
ful in the evening; or, like the spring, aglow with 
promise, and the autumn, rich with golden sheaves ; 
where good words and deeds have ripened on the 
field. 

In cases of doubtful morality, it is usual to say: 





Is there any harm in doing this ? This question may 
sometimes be better answered by asking ourselves 
another: Is there any harm in letting it alone ? 

THE wise man has his follies, no less than the fool. 
But it has been said that herein lies the difference 
—the follies of the fool are known to the world, but 
are hidden from himself; the follies of the wise man 
are known to himself, but hidden from the world. 

THERE is nothing more important than whether 
you send forth your child as the seed-corn of a har- 
vest, or the powder train of a mine, to destroy itself 
and everything with it. 





STATISTICS. 

Brrap Stvurrs.—Russia is the largest exporter of 
bread stuffs ; the German Zollverein stands next, fol- 
lowed successively by Egypt, T'urkey, and Rou- 
mania, Austria is now exporting wheat in abun- 
dance ; Italy, Spain, and Portugal supply very nearly, 
if not fully, their own wants; Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway export barley and oats in comparatively large 
quantities ; Belgium feeds itself. Holland and Swit- 
zerland are supplied with wheat, in moderate quanti- 
ties, from neighbouring nations. From 1851 to 1866, 
France was compelled to import about 1,340,604 
bushels yearly. The United Kingdom, which, within 
the present century, was a large exporter of cereals, 
has now diverted so considerable a portion of her 
people from agricultural pursuits, that she has be- 
come & tributary to other nations for her consump- 
tion. From 1854 to 1860, both inclusive, she im- 
ported 474,073,287 bushels, and from 1861 to"1867, 
753,903,923 bushels. In 1868 the United States pro- 
duced 39,000,000 imperial bushels of bread stuffs, and 
European Russia, 1,484,437,500; so that these two 
countries together yield nearly half the cereals of the 
whole civilised world. . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Over five hundred gold lockets were fornd in 
the pocket of a burglar who was recently captured 
at Whitechapel. 

In 1714 there were few printers in England excep- 
Londoy. There were not any in Chester, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, Preston, Manchester, Kendal, and 
Leeds. 

A MAN in Cairo has invented a spring to be 
attached to the feet, by which a person is relieved 
of the labour of walking to a great extent. He 
claims that his invention will enable a man to walk 
ten miles an hour with ease. 

Iw 1696 the only newspapers were weekly ; and 
the first daily paper appeared in the reign of Anne. 
In 1710, instead of merely communicrt.ng news, as 
heretofore, newspapers began to tafe part in the dis- 
cussion of political topics. This change had been 
preceded a very few years by the introduction of 
cheap political pamphlets. Within twenty years 
after the death of Anne, the press, for the first time 
in the history of the world, was made an exponent 
of public opinion. 

A MecuantcaL Reqister or Distaxces.—The 
Council of the Society of Arts have offered their 
silver medal for the best instrument, to be affixed 
toacab or other hackney carriage, for indicating 
the fare as between the passenger and the driver, 
whether by registering the distance travelled or 
otherwise, and which instrument shall also indicate, 
for the convenience of the cab-owner and of the 
driver, the total distance travelled during the day 
and the total amount earned, 

Finerroor FursNituke.—Every now and then 
loud noises are heard about the importance of render- 
ing the dresses of ballet-girls incombustible, but no 
one seems to think that there are other things to 
which it would be equally important to apply a fire- 
averter. Why should we not make our houses in- 
flammable and our furniture fireproof? It can easily 
be done—or rather it could be—if there were some 
sort of compulsion put upon builders and upholsterers. 
Timber is the material that needs the preservative, 
and it may be prevented from firing by simply im- 
pregnating it with a concentrated solution of rock- 
salt. The fact has just been announced by a German 
chemist, who was commissioned to solve the ques- 
tion by a fire insurance company. Water-glass will 
act as well, but it is expensive; rock-salt is dirt 
cheap. The salt, too, reuders wood proof against 
dry rot and the ravages of insects. Its antagonism 
to fire might be turned to account in extinguishing 
flames, for « solution of it pumped ont of a fire- 
engine upon burning matter would be vastly more 
efficient than plain water. Our system of fire- 
extinction needs revision. We now often do as much 
damage by indiscriminate watering as the fire would 
if left to burn itself out—only who will initiate im- 
provements? 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
oe 

Hartir’s second communication has been received. 

A. L. Sourn.—The colour of the hair is light brown. 

T. B.—One response has been inserted; that must 
really suffice. 

Apa Sr. Crarn.—The handwriting is good, distinct, 
and not deficient iu style. 

Susanna Prxrs.—You can obtain the information by 
consulting the Court Guide. 

F. Witxtys.—We have repeatedly said we cannot re- 
turn rejected communications. 

Potty anp Maner.—The handwriting of both is very 
good. For style, perhaps, the preference should be given 
to that of Madge. ° 

Dutcamara—lIt is necessary that zee should make 
your selection ; we cannot insert a double respouse from 
the same géntleman. 

Lisetre.—By English people the “‘s” is usually 
sounded when the Christian name Louis is uttered; in 
France the “* s" is always silent. 

Francis.—Place ina pipkin some linseed oil. Put the 
pipkin on a slow fire, and stir the oil till it thickens ; 
then pour it into cold water. 

T. K.—Probably the eruptions arise from debility, but 
it is impossible to pronounce without inspection. You 
had better pay a visit to the hospital nearest to you. 

Miss M‘Q.—The manuscript has not come under our 
notice. We will cause inquiry to be made; but you 
should remember our standing rule upon this subject. 

Tuorne FirztHorne.—The tradition about splitting 
the tongues of “oor is fabulous. You can commence 
to teach them to talk, as it is called, when they are afew 
weeks old. 

Ectta.—The verses are a great deal too crude for pub- 
lication. It would seem that you are capable of better 
things if you would take more pains, and if you could be 
more natural. 

W. B.—There is no necessity for a gold ring to be im- 
pressed with the mark of the Goldsmiths’ Company. 
‘The handwriting is tolerable ; with care and practice it 
could be improved. 

D. Fraser.—Place about half a pint of boxwood leaves 
in three pints of water ; boil this mixture for twenty 
minutes ; then let it stand for a day closely covered up ; 
strain, and add strong essence of lavender. 

Aw Entuvstastic ApmiIrFer.—We are afraid we cannot 
do you any service. If you had sent us a specimen we 
might have been induced ; but we cannot say positively, 
especially as our hands are quite full just now. 

Marearetta.—tThe author of the tale will doubtless do 
full justice to all the personages, and in due time will 
make you acquainted with the proceedings of such, as, in 
his opinion, contribute to the interest of the story. 

PFRPLEXED.—Dip the feathers in a solution composed 
of eight ounces of nitric acid, one ounce of sal ammouiac, 
one ounce of tin, aud two ounces of water. Double or 
treble the quantity if the number of feathers makes it 
necessary. 

Aw Amatevur.—tl. The handwriting will do. 2. Tostain 
the carvings, boil half a pound of madder and a quarter 
of a pound of fustic in a gallon of water ; then brush the 
mixture over the work until you obtain the shade of co- 
lour required. 

Anne T.—Prokably some anxious care has produced 
the symptoms you describe. If possible, get a change of 
scene, where you may be free from excitement, and use 
the best means in your power to obtain plain nourishing 
food and moderate exercise. 

C. F. H.—Do not mind the taunts. The paleness is 
doubtless constitutional andirremediable. But continue 
your morning walks, for in other ways they are most 
valuable to you. ‘They are the means by which health is 
preserved and often increased. 

R. W.—You should obtain a written certificate of 
character from your late commanding officer, and, armed 
with it, make application whenever it appears to you 
that there isan opening. You know something of your 
own capabilities, and must cultivate self-reliance. 

A Constant REApER—The skins should be first well 
washed two or three times over with alum and water. 
When dry, the hairy side should be plentifully sprinkled 
witha mixture of spirits of wine and camphor, which 
compound should be rubbed in on the smooth side. 

A Youne Cuemist.—Chloride of silver may be formed 
by heating the metal in a finely divided state in the gas, 
or by adding ~~ soluble chloride, as common salt, to ni- 
trate, or any soluble salt of silver except the hyposul- 








phite. Nitric acid is prepared by heating together salt- 
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petre or nitrate of soda and sulphuric acid in a retort 


fitted to a receiver. Nitrate of silver is mace by adding 
silver to nitric acid, when the silver is oxidised by de- 
composing a portion of the nitric acid, and that which 
remains undecomposed dissolves the oxide formed. 

NervovusnEss.—It was stated in the case referred to 
that Ignatia Amara was effectual. The length of time 
would vary according to the constitution of the indivi- 
dual, You should give it a fair trial, remembering that 
Se pean effects of restoratives are usually gra- 
dual. 

S. H. C.—Promote the action of the skin by plenty of 
exercise. This is the only natural, if not the only real, 
way to cultivate the growth of the hair. The possessors 
of luxurious hair always have that clear complexion 
which arises from a thorough action and opening of the 
pores of the skin. 

InripeL.—We believe that the parties are respectable, 
and that the articles. are genuine. But we should advise 
you not to adopt them hastily, nor to use them without 
medical advice. They are not restorutives but stimu- 
lants, and stimulants of any description should always 
be regarded with very great caution. 

Horerci.—l. Obtain a nomination from someone con- 
nected with the Government. 2. Take the nomination to 
the office of the Commissioners, in Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, where you will obtain information as to how to 
proceed. 3. No. 4, The writing is similar to that which 
is generally used by lawyers’ clerks. 

Frying CLroup.—You are remarkably disinterested to 
reply for your friend at the same time that you respond 
for yourself. There may be cases in which it is not true 
“ that too many lovers will puzzle a maid ;” but as far as 
the communication with which we are immediately con- 
cerned goes, we should say that the axiom applies, 


THE BAGPIPES, 


Open the window wide, Jamie, 
72 the window wide, 

And let puir me the pipers see, 
As they pipe on the other side. 


‘Tis the music I loved when young, Jamie, 
The music I loved when young, 

When my lightsome feet to some air would beat, 
As wall a0 my happy tongue. 


They are playing sweet Bonny Doon, Jamie, 
Playing sweet Bouny Doon 

As I heard it played long years ago, 
In the rosy month of June. 


Then your father was but a lad, Jamie, 
Your father was but a lad, 

And a lassie I, with a merry eye, 
And a heart that was never sad. 


But we twa had the mind of one, Jamie, 
We twa had the mind of one ; 

So our vows were made, while the pipers played, 
And our wedded life begun. : 


*Twas a happy life to me, Jamie, 
A happy life to me ; 

And I never wept till the gude man slept 
At last in the dreadful sea! 


But open the window wide, Jamie, 
Open the window wide ; 
And let puir me the pipers see, 


As they pipe on the other side, M. A. K, 


W. H. Wattace.—All your questions are answered by 
he simple fact that the marriage was a good marriage. 
If you wish to set it aside you must not rely on the tri- 
fling informality to which you allude. But if you have 
evidence to support your suspicion of adultery, you can, 
of course, take proceedings in the Divorce Court on that 
ground. 


IupaTreNce.—Actors, as their name implies, on the 
stage only represent whet the author desires to convey. 
* Wishing you the compliments of the season” is a 
purely English idiom : perhaps the same idea might be 
conveyed in French, thus: ** En vous fwisant mes compli- 
ments les plus sinceres de bonne annee.”” The handwriting 
is very nice. 

A CommenctaLt.—For advertising, the Times would an- 
swer your purpose. You might try other morninz papers. 
of course, or the former only if you wish to limit the 
expense. For the books, of which there are many, you 
had better pay a visit to the bookseller; as your object 
is simply amusement, it would be invidious in us to se- 
lect one, and impossible to mme all. 

Tue RED Rosz.—]. In all probability your height will 
increase. 2. ‘he handwriting is good, and would not pre- 
vent you from obtaining any situation for which you might 
otherwise be suitabie ; butif the flourishes were omitted 
it would look more like a business hand. 3. We have no 
knowledge of the tale. 4. Mix the colours in a solution 
composed of a quarter of an ounce of gum tragacanth 
and one ounce of borax, dissolved in a quart of pure 
water. 

E. Sterxe.—It has recently been announced that a pre- 
paration of ether may be used as a substitute for chloro- 
form, but we are not aware that it has been adopted by 
the faculty. Nitrous oxide has the very opposite effect 
to chloroform, produciny great excitement after inhala- 
tion. The gentleman in question died some years ago. 
If advertisements bearing his name still appear, they 
must be inserted by those who carry on the establish- 
ment under the old style. 

Perr_exepD ONE (Westport).—In writing, you could re- 
mind him of the implicit faith you placed in his honour, 
and that it was because of his honourable character you 
gave him your heart ; that no consideration would have 
induced you to break your promise, no kindred would 
have park you desert him. You mightadd that you feel 
sure that, upon reflection, he will not be untrue to you, 
and so, in reality, be untrue to himself by failing to per- 
form what he is perfectly able to do. 

Yorxsurre Gir_.—Miss Rye is not in England at pre- 
sent. She has just landed in Canada, with some seventy 
orphan children, of whom she took charge. We believe 

that neither to Canada nor to America can any assisted 












passages be obtained at this moment. The walnut jnicg 
can be obtained at any pickle warehouse. ‘The embroi. 
dery of the handkerehief with hair should be your 
own werk. Give or receive, or withhold or refuse, the 
presents, according to the dictates of your ccmmoy 
sense, and your heart’s true feeling. 

G. SuTHERLAND.—“ What is sepia?” Well, sepia is 
prepared from the “tink” of the cuttlefish, and was for. 
merly used as ink. At present it is used as a pigment 
and is called either India or China ink, or the water. 
colour sepia. Rome is the place where the dry ink-saes 
are sent for sale, and purchased in the crude state. Tho 
cuttlefish is a mollusc, and naturalists say that the fish 
sheds or spits out its ink on the least alarm, so as to 
darken the water around it, and enable it to escape from 
its apprehended enemy. 


Emma G., tall, dark, and domesticated. Respondent 
must be a mechanic, and possess a good temper. 

NELSon (a seaman in H. M. navy), twenty-three, 5ft, 
oo good looking. Respondent must be domesti- 
cated. 


FRanNK11N (a seaman), twenty-one, 5ft. 6in., dark, and 
good looking. Respondent must be thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and make a good wife. 

Saran, thirty, 5ft. 9in., ladylike and handsome, Re. 
spondent should be a widower, tall, and good looking, 
Would exchange cartes. 

Wuire Rose, twenty-seven, middle height, fair, good 
tempered, loving, true, induStrious, and respectably con- 
nected. Respondent must be dark. 

Jenny, twenty-one, fair, pretty, with dark eyes. Re- 
spondent must be fair, loving, fond of home, and able to 
keep a wife. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

Moss Rose, seventeen, medium height, fair, and good 
looking. Respondent must be tall, dark, and very good 
looking. Would like carte. 

J. Auston, twenty, till, dark, good looking, with good 
income. Respondent must not be more than eighteen, 
medium height, fair, and good looking. Wishes for carte, 

Ava (a young widow), twenty-one, medium height, 
fair, fond of home, and musical. Respondent must be 

k and nice looking ; money no object. 

L. B. B., twenty-one, 5ft. 4in., brown hair, blue eyes, 
and nice looking. Respondent must be a respectable me- 
chanic, residing in London, and not over twenty-four. 

SamvEL Wicntman, twenty-three, of middle stature, 
and dark. Respondent must be domesticated, fond of 
home, musical, and not more than twenty-one. 

Netson, twenty-four, tall, good looking, dark, and 
doing an extensive business in the cattle trade. Respon- 
deut must be fond of home, loving, and have money. 

Epwarp DE La; Porn, twenty-two, 5ft. llin., fair, and 
handsome. Respondent must be a lady by birth and edu- 
cation, and must not be more than twenty. 

Gertruve P., medium height, dark, and musical; will 
have money when of age. Respondent must be of the 
same stature, dark, good looking, and amiable. 

A. G. B, (a joiner), twenty-one, 5ft. 7in., dark, and fond 
of home. Respondent must be between eighteen ani 
twenty, fair, and good tempered. Would like to exchange 
cartes. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Wooptanp is responded to by—** Daisy.” She possesses 
a fortune, and thinks he would suit her, being a geutle- 
man. She is v musical, good tempered, and would try 
to make a good little wife. 

Viotet by—‘* Thomas,” who has a comfortable home 
and an income of about 100l. a year. He wishes Violet to 
make an appointment for an interview. 

Epirx Lissenvon by—“ H. J. 8.” (a clerk in a good po- 
sition), twenty-one, dark, domesticated, and desirous of 
settling in life. Wishes to exchange cartes. 

Daisy by—* J. H. W.” (a soldier), nineteen, 5ft. 5in, 
fair, with a kind and loving heart. 

W. H. by—‘‘ May,” Sit. 3jin., good looking, and hasa 
loving disposition; and—‘‘ Wayside Flower.” Wishes 
for carte de visite. ; 

Maup by—“ Orlando,” twenty-one, tall, dark, and ami- 
able ;—*‘ Sensible,” thirty, dark, and belongs to 01 
the learned professions ; —‘‘ Henry S.,” twenty-seven, 
5ft. 9in., fond of music, aiid by profession an enginecr, 
with an income of 2501. per annum ;—“T. C.”" (a young 
tradesman), twerty-two, tall, and dark ; and—‘ Maurice.’ 
Wishes to exchange cartes de visite. 








NOTICE.—We. request our readers and tho 
Trade to observe that EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL 
is now INCORPORATED with THE LONDON 
READER. 

In our present Number we CONTINUE rrox 
THE FORMER JOURNAL the publication of two Tales, 
viz.. “ROUND THE WORLD” and “ DOUBLE 
FORTUNE,” each possessing new and very attrac- 
tive interest. 








*,* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Tus Loxpon Reavet, 
Price 4s. Gd. 

Also, the Trrtz and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Price Ox 
Penny. 
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+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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